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ghway ‘Flight Strips’ Inaugurated 


Hanks, Originator 
Explains It 


light Strips” construction 
1 dot the entire country 
Mxiliary landing areas has 
augurated by the Federal 
iment, Lt. Col. Stedman S. 
of the Army Air Forces 
in an address before the 
nual Convention of the As- 
of Highway Officials of the 
antic states in Philadelphia, 


Hanks is the originator 
so-called “Hanks Plan” for 
blishment of “Flight Strips” 
wt to public highways, and has 
ignated head of a “Flight 


alled NGs 
ain Rank 


| Guardsmen who served 
torily as second lieutenants in 
y of the United States and 
released from active duty, 
ordered back to duty as 
men, according to the War 
ent. 
setuieas. are requested by 
authority, the Corps Area 
Mder concerned must report 
mes with the recommenda- 
f their reappointment as sec- 
tenants. Until the recom- 
on is acted upon, they re- 
“the inactive duty status. 
oval of the recommendation, 
» may result in their being 
back to duty as enlisted 





ed men who now hold ap- 
nts in the National Guard 
United States and whose 
are requested by the proper 
ity, are to be reordered to ac- 


Strips” unit set up within the Army>— 





Air Forces. The program will be 
carried out by the Public Roads 
Administration, in cooperation with 
the Army Air Forces. 


“Flight Strips,” Colonel Hanks 
pointed out, “are vitally needed to 
furnish dispersal points for aircraft, 
to alleviate the crowding of our 
main air bases and lessen the risk 
of large-scale bombing losses caused 
by excessive concentration of air- 
craft.” 

They also will provide hopping-off 
points for fighter planes defending 
this nation’s coast lines, he said. 

Colonel Hanks explained that legal 
basis for the “Flight Strips” program 
is found in the Defense Highway 
Act of 1941, which carried an authori- 
zation of $10,000,000,000 to be used 
in addition to funds available from 
any source. He added that $5,000,000 
of this authorization was appropri- 
ated on Dec. 17, 1941, for immediate 
use. 


He disclosed that several foreign 
countries are cooperating in the 
“Flight Strips” program in order to 
provide support around existing air- 
ports and otherwise bolster flying 
routes to American defense outposts. 

Colonel Hanks warned his audience 
that utmost caution should be used 
in safeguarding the location of 
“Flight Strips,” but added that their 
locations in many instances will be 
determined “by the nature of antici- 
pated attack and the location of the 
theatres of operation.” 

He emphasized the importance of 
the strips to commercial aviation 
after the war. “They will provide 
landing facilities for commercial 
feeder airlines connecting points not 
now observed by airlines, and safe 
refuge for planes of all types forced 
down by weather or mechanical 
difficulties.” 

In addition they will insure ground 
facilities which will be essential for 
the tremendous increases in private 
flying upon which the country’s ex- 
panded aircraft industry will in- 
evitably depend for its existence 


laty as commissioned officers fafter the war. 


grade now held in the Na- 
Guard of the United States. 


UML ULL 


Valor & 
Skill 


COOMA LUMA WLU UR 


anguished Service Star 


the Philippines 
On Bataan 


. Gen. Richard K. Suther- 
Chief of Staff, and Brig. 
Richard J. Marshall, Dep- 
Chief of Staff of General 
hur’s Forces, for aid in 
hing defense of the Philip- 


Actual construction of these land- 
ing areas within the United States 
will be done by the Public Roads 
Administration, pursuant to technical 
advice and direction of the Army Air 





Forces. They are designed to be a 
|part of the public roads system. 

Colonel Hanks described the “Flight 
| Strip” as “a simple answer to our 
urgent need for more such landing 
areas, vitally required for the de- 
fense of our land in war, and for 
the maintenance and advancement 
of‘aviation at all times.” 

Construction in most instances will 
involve little more than widening 
of highway rights-of-way or use of 
roadside development areas and es- 
tablishment of a definite line of de- 
marcation between highway and 
“Flight Strips.” The length of the 
runway may be 3000 to 8000 feet, 
depending on the elevation of the 
ground above sea level and the type 
of aircraft for which it may be in- 
tended. The actual runway width 
may not be more than 150 feet, 
with a minimum cleared width of 
300 feet. 











erter Skips 
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N. Y¥.—The military 
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mergencies when a 
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Mse and was quickly 


P scape was discovered during 
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| Copies of Army Times are 

8 available to ali Army 

. s through the Amer- 
Red Cross. 
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Mess, 


Noonday 


k in Guardhouse for Supper 


E CAMP, 
Contingent at Pine Camp, 


fugitive was once again safely 
in post 
| where he will rémain until a court 
| martial disposes of his case. 

The prisoner, 


en- 


the guardhouse, 


| 


HERE'S Lt. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, who heads the Caribbean 
Defense command, and his grand-daughter Allen Reavis Wil- 
liams, whose birthdays fall on the same’day. It was the 
generals 58th and the first for his grand-daughter. 


—Signal Corps Photo 
‘Life’ 


Offers $1000 


For Service Art 


NEW YORK—An art competition for men of the armed forces, 
with purchase awards totalling $1000, is announced by LIFE 
magazine in its current issue. 


The competition is open to all personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Air Corps, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard and “the only condi- 
tion as to subject matter is that it must relate to scenes and events 
connected with the artist’s expe- &———— 
rience while on active duty 
the armed forces.” 

Eleven pictures will be selected 
and the first award will be $300, 
second award $200, third award $100, 
and eight fourth awards of $50 each. 
The Committee of Judges will be: 
the editors of LIFE, and John I. H. 





with title and explanation of subject mat- 


ter. Entries must be accompanied 
by the name of the artist, his rank 
‘and address.” 

Army men 
entries to: Pictorial Branch, Bu- 
reau of Public Relations, War De- 











should address their 





Bauer, of the Brooklyn Museum; 
Juliana Force and Lloyd Goodrich, 
of the Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
ean Art; Dorothy C. Miller, of the 
Museum of Modern Art; and Her- 
man Williams, of the Metropolitan 
Museum, all of New York City. 
“The objectives of the competi- 
tion”, LIFE explains, “are to seek 
out artists in uniform and scenes 
that only they can recreate from the 
depths of an experience totally for- 
eign to most of us; to record and 
preserve these scenes for all time 


as a part of America’s cultural 


| heritage. 


Pvt. Robert Coulter, 


who deserted the service from Fort | 


ee 

| Knox, 
ja year 
| 

| Wate 


Ky., had been 
before 


riown, 


being apprehended in 
aa 


as the 


N. by military police. 


As soon escape was detect- 
the military 
out a dragnet 


and 


yesterday, 
quickly threw 
military police 
available was immediately 
and the quest began. The 
_ apprehended in Felts 
near Pine Camp, and 
to the post guardhouse. 


police 


officer reserve 


sent out 


Mills 
returned 


missing about | 


Every | 


fugitive | NV 
N. | 


“Pictures may be 
watercolor, gouache, pencil or other 
medium. No sculpture, cartoons, or 
photographs are eligible. Selection 
of pictures will be made re- 
gardless of medium used--that is, 
first award may given to a draw- 
ing if the drawing sidered bet- 
ter than any painting submitted 

“Entries may be ‘nt in 
date through May 4, 1942 
ture post-marked after 
lay 4th, will not be eligible 
ners will be announced 

thereafter 


possible 
“Each work 


done in oil, 


best 


be 


is con 


on 
Any pic- 
midnight, 
Win- 
on 


as 5& as 





| of 


any | 


partment, Washington, D. C, for 
LIFE Art Competition. 

Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard entries should be sent to: 
Public Relations Bureau, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. for 
LIFE Art Competition. 


Supply Problem 
Calls for Increase in 
Quartermasters 


Added significance of the diffi- 
culties of supplying troops in the 
first real world war of history 


| was seen this week in the War 


Department decision to expand 


| Quartermaster ROTC courses to 


furnish additional officers to the 
QMC. Heretofore only one univer- 
sity, Harvard, has offered QM ROTC 
training. Added this week were 
University of Alabama, Texas A & 
M, Michigan State and the Univer- 
sity of Washington. 

In the President’s report to the 
nation he stressed the great dis- 
tances over which supplies must be 
transported for the use of both 
Allied and American troops. He 
pictured the war strategy of the 
United States as for the present 
more a matter of moving vast 
quantities of material than of trans. 
porting large bodies of troops. This 
would seem to indicate greater de- 
mands on the branch of the Army 
primarily concerned with supplies. 

Secretary Stimson in a press con- 
ference Wednesday, said that Bomb- 
ers, for instance, can fly to the Jap 
infested East Indies, but pursuit 
ships, having a shorter range, can 
only be transported in ships. 

The four institutions named for 
QM courses were selected on a 
geographical basis, in order that this 
training course might be available 
to students in. the South, Southwest, 
the North and the Nort 
tions of the country, Harvard Uni- 
versity will continue to serve the 
Northeastern geographical area. 

To qualify, applicants must meet 
the requirements of citizenship, 
scholaStic standing, and physical 
standards for the grade of second 
lieutenant, and must not be over 
28 years of age. They must be full- 
time students enrolled in a course 
which leads to a scholastic* degree, 
and must have completed the basic 
ROTC course or its equivalent. The 
Quartermaster Corps instruction will 
be given as the advanced course. 
Training in ROTC is divided into 
basic and advanced courses, 

National Guard or CMTC train- 
ing is not considered an equivalent 
of the ROTC basic course. Those 
holding commissions in any other 
branch of service will not be eligible 
to qualify for the Quartermaster 
course. 

Only schools whose curricula in- 
cluded subjects such as automotive 
engineering, business administration, 
commerce and other courses valuable 
to Quartermaster officer-applicants 
were selected. 

The units will be established on 
the basis of 100 qualified candi- 
dates. Successful candidates will re- 
ceive a commission in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, 





DISTINCTION 
Special to Army Times 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.— 
Going all-out against the Axis, 
the mess hall of D Battery, 
55th FA Battalion, has re- 
named the popular breakfast 
dish “Free French Toast.” 














Form Bureaus to Get 


Info on U. 


S. POWs 


The War and Navy Departments announced jointly this week 
that a Prisoners of War Information Bureau and an Alien Enemy 


Information Bureau have been established 


in the office of the 


Provost Marshal General in the War Department. 


Among their duties will be 


the collection and dissemination 


of information from enemy nations Poncerning Americans, either 


military 
have been 


or civilian status, 
captured or interned by 
the enemy. 

All requests 
correspondence 
who have b 


for information and 
relative to Americans 
-en captured or interned 


of art should have a| by the enemy should be addressed to: 


whos— 


Information Bureau, 
Section, 

Office of the Provost Marshal 
General, 

War Department, Washington, 
D. C, 


Americana 
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PRIVATE Alfred Shehab, heir to the Arab kingdom of Grand 
Tebnan, is now being hatched in the blitz incubator of the 
Armored Force RTC at Fort Knox, Ky. He volunteered when 
the U. S. entered the war. His kingdom has been under 





French mandate since World War I. —Signal Corps Photo 





GRANDDAD GRABS GUN 





His Dander Up, Wounded Vet 
Gets His Blood Pressure Lowers 


CAMP LEE, Va.—Wounded in the great Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sive that helped win the last World War, Pvt. Carl E. Houchins, 
45-year-old veteran, of Cincinnati, O., was back again in khaki this 


week to help win World War II. 


Emerging from the last war as a sergeant, Houchins is now 


stationed at the Camp Lee Recruit¢ 











Reception Center. 

Convinced as he was 24 years ago 
that this war is everybody's if the 
United States is going to survive, the 
Virginian by birth, who is a grand- 
father, experienced no novelty in en- 
listing once again. At present the 
former advertising executive is busy 
with preliminary training and regal- 
ing the younger men with stories of 
the other great war. 

Attempting to enlist in Norfolk a 
few weeks ago, he was turned down 
because of high blood pressure. But 
to a battle-scarred sergeant, this 
proved to be an inconsiderable ob- 
stacle. He entered the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital at Kecoughtan, 
Va., and within two weeks returned 
to the recruiting station and was ac- 
cepted as able-bodied. 


On his left breast, distinguishing 
him from the other soldiers newly re- 
cruited at the reception center, is a 
bar of decorations for the major cam- 
paigns he helped fight and win. As 
a sergeant in Company “K” of the 
40th Engineers, Houchins saw action 
in the Aisne-Marne, Meuse-Argonne, 
and Chateau Thierry drives. A high 
explosive shell that sent a fragment 
into his abdomen wounded him: He 
recovered quickly and soon was back 
on the battle front. 























































MIDLAND, Tex.—They’ve got the biggest classroom in the 
world at this teeming training school for Uncle Sam’s bombardiers. 

Young men from thirty states, here for twelve weeks of learning 
the ways of bombs and bombsights, do their studying in the cloud- 
less skies that dome these flat West Texas plains. 


They’ve a classroom eighty miles from side to side, with a 
ceiling that’s miles up. Scattered® 
over a huge circle of former ranch- 
land ranges, the targets, like plates 
on a table, are set to receive their 
daily ration of practice bombs. 

There are white circles for daytime 
practice, crosses of lighted flares at 
night. Nearby each target are the 
“spotting towers,” from which the ac- 
curacy of bomb hits is checked. To 
the student bombardier accuracy 
means a passing grade, and the lack 
of it failure. Accuracy, too, means a 
new kind of power, the power that 
will make these young cadets, when 
they are graduated bombardier offi- 
cers in the U. S. Army Air Force, 
“the most dangerous men in the 
world,” 

Even the classroom _ clothes of a 





bombardier cadet are specially de- 
signed and have a distinction all 
their own. Sleek gabardine coveralls, 
zippered for efficient donning and 
doffing, with pockets below the knees 
making charts and graphs easily ac- 
cessible in the close quarters of a 
plane, serve for ground work and low 
altitude flights. But for practice 
bombing at greater heights, where 
the thin air is as cozy as the inside 
of an iceberg, there are the ‘man- 
from-Mars outfits. Boots, pants, 
jacket and helmet, these are tailored 
from sleek, soft leather. They are 
lined with the fluffiest fleece. An oxy- 
gen mask adds the final other-world 
touch. 

But not all ¢ a  bombardier’s time is 











Fledgling Bombardiers Soar 


spent in the air. In cadet classrooms, 
real ones, in huge training hangars, 
from practical demonstration and 
from textbooks, he learns the theory 
that will make his practice perfect. 
Before he takes to the air, much of 
the student’s time is spent with the 
“bombing trainer.” ‘These trainers, 
looking like surrealistic high chairs 
on wheels, enable the tyro bombar- 
diers to get actual practice in the use 
of the closely-guarded bombsight 
without ever leaving the ground. 


When not “on the line” or in the 
air, the bombardier cadets sport the 
same uniform they will wear as sec- 
ond lieutenants in the Army Air 
Force after completing their course. 
Only the officer’s insignia are lacking. 
Their barracks are duplicates of 
bachelor officers’ quarters; they eat 
in a special mess hall that gleams 
with snowy tablecloths and spotless 
equipment. For the “Heil from 
Heaven Men” the best of everything 
possible is provided. 


Especially important is the physical 





condition of these “lords of the bomb- 





THIS ISN'T recommended as a way to keep your heartbeat down, but it's nies to put 
across the idea that Cadet Larry Boeck has closed his eyes to night life and women for the 


ngipeation HP Velie sais tha RRS Posth  O Tex... ane Mary Ann Nash, Pat Gaut, Betty 
Jom , , 





Now unassigned, Private Houchins, 
who is married and the father of two 
children, hopes to be busy soon in a 
camouflage unit, as he had experi- 
ence with this type of duty during 
1918. 

A son, Carl G. Houchins, a member 
of the United States Naval Reserve, 





now a resident of Washington 
see his father until the 
turned home and was m 
of the Army in 1919, having } 
after Houchins left for Frans 
there is William Houchins, a 
son, who waved his grandg 
war. 

Private Houchins, gray-he 
erect as an old soldier shou 
favorably impressed by the 
as compared with the boys 
across the ocean the last tim 
seem to be more intelligent, 
appearance and their 
above reproach,” he said, 








































Special to Army Times 


Daily News Summary’ 
Camp Roberts Feature 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—To keep soldiers in touch with 
developments, the 55th Field Artillery Battalion now broade, 
five-minute summary of the latest news after retreat. 7 
The news is gathered from eight daily Papers and the m 








service radio programs and read into> 
an amplifier hook-up heard in every 
part of the battalion area. ’ 
The War Department, to make cer- 
tain that soldiers know why they 
are fighting, and to familiarize them 
with the odds at stake in the war, 
recently ordered orientation lectures 
delivered in each camp. The lectures 
are factual reviews of German, Japa- 
nese and Italian politics that led to 
the outbreak of war. 

According to Capt. Louis R. 
Pietzsch, the officer who prepares 


summaries of the news are logical 





sight.” To safeguard their health, the 
most modern medical care is on hand. 
A special program of physical train- 
ing and recreation has been set up 
under the guidance of skilled instruc- 
tors to keep them in championship 
form. 

Safety is the keyword of the entire 
training course at this bombardier 


college. The bombardier training 
planes, sleek, silvery twin-engined 
AT-11’s, are thoroughly checked by 


skilled mechanics before and after 
each flight. No plane that is not in 
perfect order is allowed to go aloft. 
Each man who takes to the air from 
this mirror-flat airport wears a para- 
chute that has been packed by an 
expert and fully tested. 

Because every phase of their train- 
ing, down to the smallest detail, is 
worked out with the precision of « 
fine watch, the bombardiers who com- 
plete their course at this ultra-mod- 
ern field will start their careers at 
the top—the best in the world. 


Draft Clerk Drafts "Self 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—Pvt. 
Francis D. Cronin is certain that his 
Santa Clara, Calif., draft board is im- 
partial. Cronin, once chief clerk of 
Board No. 111 in Santa Clara, is now 
taking his basic training here with 


the 55th Battalion broadcasts, daily | 


j 





extensions of the War Dep 
lectures. 

“They keep the men informa 
the part this nation is playing 
opposing Axis plans and unée 


their responsibilities as citizens 
soldiers,” Capt. Pietzsch said 
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men he helped “select,” in Battery B, 
56th Field Artillery Training Bat- 
talion. 

Resumes 

CAMP BARKELEY, Tex. “(Spe- 
cial)—Pvt. Basil Pollack, Co. G, 
157th Inf., released from active ser- 


vice six weeks ago because he was 
28 years of age, returned from Van 
Wert, Ohio, for duty Saturday af- 
noon. 

With suitcase in hand and a travel 
weary look on his face, he made 
his way slowly to the orderly tent. 
His first words were: 

“How about a pass to town, 
Sergeant?” 
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No Increase in Prices 
Doing no civilian business. 
our stock pile is the result 
of experience gained from 
previous expansions, 
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them, these two young officers, just out of flying school, brought down six Jap- 
mese planes in fighting over Hawaii. Lieutenant Welch, left, and Lieutenant Taylor, were 


Cross. 
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Corps Grows Into Lusty Manhood 


MOFFETT FIELD, Calif—The Army Air Corps is putting on 


so fast. 

A few years ago, Randolph Field 
was the nucleus of what Army pilot 
training there was. Now there are 
more fliers turned out in a month 
than came out of Randolph in a year 
—or two years. 


Now there are three far-flung train- 
ing centers, headed by the new Fly- 
ing Training Command in Washing- 
ton, D. C. In the West Coast Air 
Corps Training Center alone there 
are 26 separate flying schools. Even 
a California Chamber of Commerce 
must be on the jump to keep track 
of the new fields. 

This tremendous expansion of the 
Army Air Corps, begun a little more 
than a year ago, intensified when we 
got in the war. 

Enlistment into Aviation Cadet 
training throughout the West Coast 
Air Corps Training Center has 
jumped terrifically since the war be- 
gan. 

A large part of this tremendous 
increase is the result of the desire 
to take active part in the fight. But 
there is another reason. With the 
outbreak of war, a new screening 
test was put into use by the Air 


Student Pastor 
Slips 4D Noose 


JEFFERSON BARRACKS, Mo.—A 
classification of “4-D” complicated 
matters for him in Chicago, but 
Waukesha, Wis., recruiting agents 
finally accepted Roy Henry Goss, 
Episcopalian Divinity student, who 
sought enlistment in the U. S. Army 
Air Corps. 

Goss, denied enlistment in Chicago 
due to his rare draft status, had al- 
ready left the Nashotah House Semi- 
nary in Nashotah, Wis. with but 
one year of school remaining. De- 
termined, as he said, to “render 
unto Caesar those things which are 
Caesar’s”, Goss boarded a bus in 
Chicago, stopped off at Waukesha 
and found more receptive ears. 

Now Roy Goss is at the Air Corps 
replacement training center. There 
he’s serving as acting clerk in 
Flight A, 566th Technical School 
Squadron (Special). 

Goss recalls laughingly the Chi- 
cago refusal because he was classi- 
fied with clergymen and those “un- 
fit for service”, Defending his en- 
listment, Goss used the reference to 
Caesar, said he believed serving his 
state important. 


‘Army Seeks Officers,’ 








Corps as a mental gauge for prospec- 
tive fliers. 
The new test given every applicant 
and college training is no longer nec- 
essary. It is designed to measure the 
applicant’s ability to learn, rather 
than how much he already knows. 
“Whereas about two-thirds were 
successful under the previous re- 
quirements, 75 per cent now are ac- 
cepted,” says Major General Ralph 
P. Cousins, WCACTC Commanding 
General. “This includes married men 
and those between 18 and 20 who 
were previously too young to apply.” 
As a part of this wartime expan- 
sion, the West Coast Air Corps Train- 
ing Center is completing a huge RTC 


Welch, Taylor 


Oahu Awarded DSC 


and Other Wheeler 


Airmen Brought Down One-Third of Jap- 
anese Lost in Battle 
By ROBERT McENERY 





WHEELER FIELD, Hawaii.—Two distinguished service crosses, 





Winner of the Croix de Guerre and 
active 
World War, Percy Fox of Calis, Me., 
has entered the service again—this 
time in the U. S. Army Air Corps. 
And his old Army 
132835 has been re-assigned him. 


action 
World War, has just completed his 
basic training at Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo., 
studying aircraft 
the next few weeks in an Air Corps 
technical school. 





at Santa Ana, Calif. where new 
cadets will receive initial training be- 
fore beginning actual flying instruc- 
tion. 





JEFFERSON BARRACKS, Mo.— 


in eight battles of the last 


serial number 
Fox, a veteran who saw plenty of 
in France during the first 


Air Corps RTC, and will be 
armoring during 


“Pat” Fox was ore of the first 
Americans to win the Croix de 
Guerre, fighting in six major bat- 
tles abroad. He won the award by 
facing enemy fire seven times to 
carry orders to his battery en- 
trenched at the front. 

When General Bundy in the 17th 
FA, 2nd Division, spoke his famous 
words, “Retreat? Hell, my boys don’t 
know what the word means”, Pat 
Fox was one of those who didn’t re- 
treat. Instead, the Bundy unit met 
and defeated nine of Germany’s best 
divisions, including the Prussian 
Guards and Hindenburg Rhineland- 
ers. 

Fox’s outstanding work in this bat- 
tle was rewarded by his being chosen 
to represent his battery in the parade 
named for President Woodrow Wil- 
son. At a banquet that day, he was 
introduced to General John J. Persh- 
ing, Marshall Foch, Sir Douglas Haig 
and General Diez, 

Just lately, Fox celebrated his 49th 
birthday anniversary by serving KP. 





In Camp Polk 


station hospital by Miss Mildred 


Prolific ‘Doctor’ Reveals All 


CAMP POLK, La.—A series of one-act plays marked the initial 
effort of an amateur theater group organized in the Camp Polk 


military welfare, American Red Cross. 


Strip Tease 


Wells, assistant field director of 





Top honors for the evening were‘ 
shared by “Prepare Surgery” and 
“Ada, the Strip Tease Tormentor.” 
The former, a one-act playlet re- 
hearsed under the direction of Capt. 
Thomas S. Eddleman, Medical Corps, 
proved to be a tremendous success, 
accepted by all as a hilarious, fast- 
moving, insane comedy. The leading 
role of the physician was played by 
Pvt: Milton F. Michele, HQ Company, 
33rd Armored Regiment. 

Private Michele also played the role 
of “Ada.” While music from the wings 
was supplied by Pvt. Richard F. 
Mlady, HQ Battery, 54th Armored 
FA battalion, and Pvt. James H. Ef- 
fertz, HQ Company, 33rd Armored 
regiment, “Ada,” with her burlesque 
semi-strip tease, kept the entire audi- 
ence in an uproar. 

The program was brought to a 
close with a community sing. 

The possibility of finding talent for 
future entertainment among the pa- 
tients was pointed out by Miss Wells, 
who explained the aim of the ama- 
teur theatricals. 

Lighting and stage effects were 
handled by Pvt. Patrick Ryan, Com- 
pany “A,” 32nd Armored regiment. 


Name Jersey Camp 
For Joyce Kilmer 


A new Army camp to be located 





McCloy Radio Subject 


“The Army Seeks Officers” will be 
the subject of an address by the 
Honorable John J. McCloy, Assistant 
Secretary of War, over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Tuesday, 
March 3, at 10:15 p.m., EWT. 

Mr. McCloy’s talk will contain in- 
formation of vital interest to every 
ambitious enlisted man in the Army, 
as well as to those soon to be in- 
ducted—and of equal interest to 
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their families. ‘ 


at Stelton, N. J., near New Bruns- 
wick will be named Camp Kilmer 
for the soldier-poet, Sergeant Joyce 
Kilmer. 

Sergeant Kilmer, made famous by 
his poem “Trees,” was born in New 
Brunswick, December 6, 1886. He 
enlisted as a private soon after the 
United States’ entry into the World 
War and was killed in action July 
30, 1918, while his Regiment, the 
165th (Fighting Irish) Infantry, was 
engaged in the Aisne-Marne offen- 
sive. 





Ryeraft Family 
Have 7 on Duty 


PINE CAMP, N. Y.—The love of 
adventure is found in the Army, and 
the Rycraft family goes all the way 
down the line for the life of a sol- 
dier serving his country. 

Capt. Clarence Rycraft is Post 
Provost Marshal here and is also in 
charge of military police. An older 
brother, Lester, who is a veteran of 
the Marine Corps of the first World 
War, has returned to military service 
as a lieutenant in the New York 
State Guard. Lester Rycraft’s son, 
Jack, has entered the Air Force. 

There are also two half brothers 
of Captain Rycraft—Alfred and Nel- 
son—in service as non-commissioned 


the first to be awarded in the war, were presented by Gen. Frederick 
L. Martin, commanding the Hawaiian Air Force, to two Wheeler 
Field flyers, 2nd Lts. George S, Welch and Kenneth M. Taylor, for 
their outstanding acts of heroism during the attack on Wheeler Field 
by Japanese planes on the morning of December 7. 


Hero Assigned 
Old Serial No. 


Lieutenant Welch brought down 
four enemy planes and Lieutenant 
Taylor two planes. Lieutenant Welch 
(Wilmington, Del.) and Lieutenant 
Taylor (Hominy, Okla.), both flying 
Curtiss single-seat pursuit planes, 
early in the raid attacked a forma- 
tion of Japanese planes and -each 
brought down two of them. The 
other planes escaped. A little later, 


Lieutenant Welch engaged two planes 
of the Rising Sun and after maneu- 
vers worthy of a veteran shot them 
both down. This brought Lieuten- 
ant Welch’s score up to four. 

Of the 29 planes shot down during 
the attack on Oahu ten were ac- 
counted for by Wheeler fliers. 

Lt. Lewis M. Sanders (Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.), flying at 3000 feet, saw a dog- 
fight between American and Jap 
planes. Banking to join in the fight, 
he saw the American plane go down 
in flames. He relentlessly pursued 
the son of Nippon and brought him 
down. 

Lt. Gordon H. Sterling, Jr. (West 
Hartford, Conn.) located a formation 
of six enemy planes. Undaunted by 
superior numbers, he courageously 
attacked, cut out one Japanese plane 
and brought it down. 

Lt. Philip M. Rasmussen (Boston, 
Mass.) engaged a Japanese fighter. 
In a thrilling dogfight over Schofield 
Barracks before thousands of spec- 
tators Lieutenant Rasmussen, by his 
superior maneuvering, brought the 
Jap plane to the ground in a mass of 
burning wreckage. 

Lt. Harry W. Brown found himself 
in the midst of enemy planes. He 
engaged one, out-maneuvered it and 
brought it down in the ocean off 
Kahuku Point. 

In all of these fights the Wheeler- 
ites were outnumbered at all times. 


Churchill Kin at Roberts 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—Pvt. 
Lloyd Winston Churchill, a distant 
cousin of the British prime minister, 
is undergoing basic training in Bat- 
tery B, 56th Field Artillery Training 
Battalion at Camp Roberts. Private 
Churchill is from Portland, Ore. 
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First Aid to the Enemy 


There were a lot of people in the United States giving aid to 
the enemy before Pearl Harbor. They fell roughly into two types— 
those who did so with good intentions and those who did so with 
bad intentions. Some of the former are still actively helping the 
enemy; all of the latter are still at it. Both are easily recognized. 
Our war includes action against the latter, effort to educate the 
former. 


Here are a few simple and unassailable facts: (1) We are at 
war, not with the Japanese alone but with a sinister combination 
of peoples, Germany, Japan and Italy. These three are a nucleus 
of world opposition to government by, for and of the people. (2) We 
are not at war alone. We are associated with the British Empire, 
Russia and China. Around us have rallied many free nations such 
as those of South and Central America. Fragments of other nations 
once free are with us, too. These include the Dutch, the Free French 
and many others. 


“United we stand, divided we fall,” is an old American slogan 
which is very, very true. Obviously it is to the interest of the 
nations seeking to enslave the free nations of the earth to divide 
them first and conquer them one by one. 


Their propaganda effort then would be directed toward (1) cre- 
ating discord within each of the nations so as to weaken it as a 
unit and (2) creating discord between the allied nations so as to 
weaken them as a larger unit. 


The aggressor nations have much less men»and material re- 
sources than the free nations. They cannot possibly win if the 
free nations put forth their maximum unified effort. 


Thus in the United States, there are enemy agents who work 
with such citizens as the President describes as ‘“‘the Clivedon Set’; 
that is, with people who prefer dictatorship to democracy, people 
who consider the common people incapable of governing themselves. 
These with a motley collection of other citizens with personal fish 
to fry bore from within. They gather around them many persons 
with good intentions and altogether they make a formidable horde 
busy at the job of slowing the American war effort. 

Here are some of the things they do: (1) They publish in their 
newspapers stories which tend to dishearten people and therefore 
slow them down. These are defeatist stories. Example: “The entire 
American fleet was destroyed at Pearl Harbor.” 

(2) They back every movement which will tend to keep the lead- 
ers of the nation from pursuing a long-range plan. Example: They 
cry out loudly against our bolstering Britain and Russia with ma- 
terial, weeping copious tears about our failure to reinforce the 
gallant men of Bataan. The failure to reinforce Bataan is difficult 
to explain away without making the world strategy of the free 
peoples available to the enemy. But it would seem obvious to every 
soldier that the nation’s leaders would not wantonly sacrifice the 
brave men fighting in the Philippines. , 

To destroy confidence among the allies, to foster jealousies, to 
break down concerted action and thus place the allied nations one 
by one unaided in the path of the aggressors, much the same tactics 
are used. 

There are the defeatist stories such as “Britain cannot and 
won't fight,” ‘The Russians are a push-over,” “China can’t ever 
achieve internal unity, much less carry on a war against Japan,” 
etc. ad nauseum. 

There are the stories designed to hamper the Allies’ long range 
plan of world strategy. “Look out for yourself, Yank. The Japs 
are your opponents. Forget about the Bolsheviks and the Limeys. 
Let ’em fight their own battles.” 

Without considering the motives of people who publish such 
stories and people who repeat them in conversation, it is entirely 
correct to say that bandied about the streets, such stories serve 
the enemy, help him win and in the long run help to defeat America 
and to destroy the American way of life. 

A simple formula which may be used to measure a story before 
personally giving it circulation is: “Will the story make it more 
difficult for America to put forth a maximum war effort?” and 
“Will it hurt our allies or cause discord between any of them?” 
If the answer is “Yes,” then the story is first aid to the enemy. 

Honest, enlightened criticism of the war effort is necessary. 
But it should be made by informed people and considered by in- 
formed people. Otherwise it is merely loose talk. Loose talk can 
make a major contribution toward losing the war. No soldier 
should be guilty of it. 

A good soldier’s best bet is to pull his weight and to have 
confidence in his leaders. 


b 


When we published the story 
about optical units, we little realized 











Puh-lease! Army 
Will Not ALL Be 
Optical Mechanics, 
Fellas, So Wait! 


OE Es EES 
through optical illusions. 
The inside dope is that when the 


that there were so many optical me- 
chanics in our nation. According to 
unofficial reports, letters are pour- 
ing into the Surgeon General's office 
from civilians asking for a place in 
the optical army. 

course, the Surgeon General 
wants the best possible men to serve 
in the spang new units and therefore 
welcomes applicants so that there 
may be a good final choice of appli- 
cants, but he d not want a lot of 
soldiers built up fo an awful let-down 





material is acquired for it, there will 
be established at Fort Sam Houston 
the first experimental mobile optical 
unit. The total number of enlisted 
men who can be used in that pioneer 
unit will be six, possibly five. 

At present six units are contem- 
plated, since each unit can serve an 
estimated 300,000 men. That means, 
according to present plans, 30 to 40 
men will eventually be used in this 
type of service, or approximately one 
out of every 60,000 men now in serv- 


THE TRADITION BEHIND US 


The Story of Private John 


By PVT. ROBERT J. ROSTHAL 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—This is a story about Private Johnny, D Battery, 7th Battalion, 


ment, Field Artillery Replacement Training Center. 


It is also the story of his ancestors 


family. It is an ordinary story about ordinary Americans. When you finish it you will prok 


“What’s so unusual about that?” 


and you will be right. 


But think a little and try to fj 


where this story could have happened except in America and maybe you will get what we are dri 
There has never been a war in the whole history of the United States in which at least 





A GREAT LIGHT DAWNS 
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—Darling in Washington Post 


¢Private Johnny’s ancestor 


fight. At Lexington his g 
grandfather rammed a 
into a musket and stood f 
magnificent red-coated line 
funny how he didn’t fee] 
or frightened. He just 
and stared at the enemy, 
setts was beautiful that day 
mind of Johnny’s great-g; 
father dwelt on thoughts of 
and wife and family. He | 
bered the white farm house) 
fields and the barns and he 


how the sun always set b 


big hill and made of it an ho 
When the farmer who wag 
cer ordered, “Fire!”, Johnn 
great-grandfather squeezed th 
ger almost automatically 
musket roared. 5 
Fought the Pirates © 
There isn’t much to 
Johnny’s ancestor who fought 
War of 1812. We do know 
was vaguely a relative (two 
times removed) of Johnny's 
and that he was (also vy 
family black sheep. He shi 
of a Virginia port one ht 
man of war bound for Trieste 
cording to available records 
fought the pirates until the pip 
quit and then he roamed over B 
leaving behind him a trail of b 
hearts (feminine) and broken 
(masculine). Then he returned & 
America and battered his way » 
ward into the newest part of 
from, Px 


N 
it Co. 
s to 

find 


newest world. There he worked 
lived, glorying in a freedom he lo 
without knowing just how much 
loved it, Where he died we ca 
say. We only know about his 
because that was what he did so 
Then came the tragic war, 
Crisis and the Crucible. Bu 
brightly and fiercely it made of 
rich ore a shining steel. Slowly, 
of agony and heartbreak, it 
a new nation. The idea becam# 
fact, the theory, a_ reality—l 
(See JOHNNY, Page 15) 





LETTERS 


QM School 


Editor, Army Times: 

In reference to an article published 
in Army Times around first part of 
January there was an article stating 
about a school for tire recapping 
being established. 

I would appreciate so much if I 
could obtain some information about 
it. I have tried to locate the paper 
for any obtainable steps that I could 
inform on this course. So if you 
kindly send me an answer I will 
appreciate it very much. 

Pvt. Reynold P. Misseri 
Hq. Co., 702d MP Bn. 
Fort Brady, Mich. 

In order to attend such a schvol, 
you have to be in the Quartermas- 
ter Corps of the Army. Students 
are sent from Quartermaster cen- 
ters. To get into the Quartermaster 
Corps, you have to apply for a 
transfer, stating in the letter of 
application your reasons for mak- 
ing the request. Suggest you talk 
it over with your company com- 
mander.—Ed. 


Machinist 
Editor, Army Times: 

Wishing some information as to} 
what branch or parts of the Army | 
are in need of machinists. Used to | 
be a machinist before I got into the | 
Army (Medical). 

Pvt. Frank J. Portenski, 
Med. Department. 

Keesler Field, Miss. 

Ed.—The first thing to do is to 
talk things over with your command- 
ing officer. He will tell you what to | 
do. Machinists are used principally | 
at present in the Air Corps and the | 
Armored Force. If you can convincé 
your commanding officer that you 








ice. Every soldier owes it to his coun- 
try to make every effort to get into 
the Army spot where his services 
will be of the greatest benefit, but | 
at the same time, every soldier ought | 
to realize that there is a good chance 
he will not find a perfect spot. 

The mobile optical units will not | 
be home front units. They were de- 
signed for battle service. They will 
travel with troops in the campaigns, 
advancing and retreating with the| 
mobile Medical Depots to which they | 
will be attached. | 

The soldier who gets assigned to | 





one of them will have to be in the | 
(See CONFIDENTIAL, Page 11) 


have better qualifications as a ma- 
chinist than you have as a Medic, he 
will doubtless advise you to apply by 
letter for transfer to a more suitable 
branch of the service. 





Optical Background 


Editor, Army Times: 

In your issue of Feb. 14, the article 
about mobile optical units interested 
me very much. The purpose of this 
letter is to acquire information about 
these units. 


Before my induction into the Army 
in May of last year, I was in the op- 
tical business. I was employed by 
the American Optical Co., for whom 
I worked six years. 

My work was lens grinding, the 


making and assembling of glasses as 
well as dispensing. 





I would like to know how I 
get into one of these units. It 
as if my skill and knowledge of 
work is needed and I am an 
offer my skill. 


In this work, I feel I could 
serve my country than in the 
try where my needed skill is g 
to waste. 

Edward C. 
Co. F, 36th Inf. (Ar 


Camp Polk, La. 


To get into the optical units, 
have first to apply by letter thr 
channels for transfer to.the 
cal Corps, stating your reasons 
requesting the transfer and dé 
nating the optical units as 
goal. Your company commandet 
the man to see about this. He 
advise you on what to do. { 
Confidential).—Ed. 





Editor, Army Times: 


I read your magazine every 
times it comes to our company. 
And I enjoy it very much, Not 
only do I keep in contact with 
the other units but also learn 
things I might not have learned 
otherwise. 


I read in one of your issues 
of why a soldier from a foreign 
army is fighting in our Army. 

I was wondering if you know 
how a soldier in our Army feels 
about his own country. Maybe 
my opinion is not everyone’s but 
it is surely most of the men’s 
opinion of this Army today. 

Net so terribly long ago the 
soldier was considered low and 
vulgar and not for nice girls to 
associate with. Now it has all 
changed. I am not of the Regu- 
lar Army but a mobilized Na- 
tional Guardsman. 

And I have put in my year and 
also three years before we were 
even thinking of the draft. And 
I did my share of griping when 
I thought we were forced to come 
in, I was afraid of losing to my 
way of thinking the most won- 
derful girl in the world, But I 
didn’t lose her. I marréed her 
in July, 1941 and was very happy 
until war was declared, 

Now I hope and pray I will be 
able to see her once more before 
we leave for an unknown des- 
tination. 

But here is why I am fighting 
for my country. I think this is 
the only country in the world 
and the best. Then I have a wife, 
mother, two sisters and a father 





A U. S. Soldier Sounds Off 


who to me are the most wok 
derful people in the world. 

And my wife I love more thal 
I love my own life. 

And after talking to a refuge 
from a concentration camp ™ 
blood boiled to think men C0 
subjugate people to what thé 
did over in Europe. To t 
women as if their only reas§ 
for living was to——. Well, @ 
wife, mother and_ sisters 
never have that happen as long 
as I am alive and able to 

I am afraid of war and W 
isn’t? But-show me a 80 
who doesn’t feel the same as! ¢ 

I even think for Axis soldié 
putting a foot on our land 
desecrating it would be unth 
able. And there are millions 
will help me to stop them ™® 
doing so. 

But still there are strikes 
ing on in our own country. 
who strike for a lowly nickel 
dime. Those men shouldn't 
be allowed to work. Here wé 
in the Army and unable 0 
with our families and friends 
making a small salary to 
of course, we receive our clo 
food and rent, but we still 7% 
like to be out but we are wi 
eo stay and fight, But it 
us very, very angry when men 
on strike for such as they 
All I can say is ‘they are * 
Americans. 

This letter is my feelings 
millions of other soldiers like 
I just thought I “vould let 
know about how I feel about 
I was fighting for my cou® 


Name Wit 


4 


Id jj 
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Co. H, 113th Medical, 38th 


returned 
is way 


part ot @goes Pvt. Cornell Rogers on 


- worked aifrom Pvt. Robert K. Bissinger, Pvt. Elbert Winkler and Ist Sot, 


dom he lo 


ow tmuch BING Manuel. 


ANY MAN found throwing down a cigaret butt in the area 


has to carry a small keg around, picking up trash. When 
he finds another offender he can pass the barrel on. 


Div., at Camp Shelby, Miss., 


Here 
his rounds, getting a sendoff 





No Charge 


For Shows 


The War and Navy Departments 
announced Tuesday that admission 
fees for soldiers, sailors and marines 
attending performances of Camp 
Shows, Inc., would be abolished, 
effective March 8. 

The charges are being eliminated 
at the request of the United Serv- 
ice Organizations and its subsidiary 
corporation, Camp Shows, Inc. 

Twenty-six entertainment units or- 
ganized by Camp Shows are now 
touring military posts and naval sta- 
tions. The rumber has grown from 
four which inaugurated the program 
last November 27. 

Camp Shows, Inc., was organized 
last fall to provide professional 
theatrical entertainment for service 
men at military posts and naval sta- 
tions, particularly those in remote 
areas. Its organization was an- 
nounced shortly after a conference 
in Washington of leaders in the en- 
tertainment field with War and Navy 
Department officials. 

Soon after its program got under- 
way, Camp Shows sent a troupe of 
stage and screen stars by plane on 
a tour of the Caribbean bases. Simi- 
lar trips under consideration for 
other outlying posts were canceled 





—38th Division Photo 


after war was declared. 
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lore than 28,000 former Army of- 
and other patriotic men, who 
e themselves qualified for com- 
ions in the Army of the United 
have offered their services, 
War Department announced. Of- 
continue to pour in at the rate 
10 a day. 
viedge of ttis flood follows publication two 
‘m anxiousgpnths ago of an announcement by 
War Department that it sought 
mation as to the present ad- 
civilian skills and military 
rience of World War officers 
i former Regular Army officers 
p desired to volunteer for service. 
Sonnel questionnaires were sup- 
ito all who responded. Submis- 
of this personnel data at the 
of the Army, does not con- 
a call to duty, the War De- 
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eal units, 
etter througptut 


to.the Me@iment pointed out. A relatively 
r reasons mall number of those who respond- 
or and desgfhave been commissioned to date. 
nits as YaRY were men who possessed spe- 


qualifications which fit them to 
ticers in the Army of today, as 
tated by the data submitted. 

hastatement made Dec. 22, 1941, 
War Department announced that 
lle there was no intent to call 
mer officers to duty as a group, 
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to do. & 
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tionnaire so that their qualifications 
might be adequately obtained for 
reference in case of openings for 
which they might be fitted as in- 
dividuals. 

Some men, however, gained the 
mistaken idea that the completion 
of the questionnaire in some way 
constituted a first call to duty. The 
War Department has emphasized 
that this is not the case, It re- 


Be Called 


Dec. 28, 1941, that there is no inten- 
tion of using any large number of 
veteran officers at this time or in 
the immediate future. 

The War Department also reiterat- 
ed that no definite assurance can be 
given that advantage will be taken 
of offers to serve, and that ap- 
plicants are particularly requested 
not to make inquiries of the War 
Department as to the probability of 





peated in a second statement, made 


their being called into service. 





Charles Butterworth First Star 
To Visit Historic Ethan Allen 


FORT ETHAN ALLEN, .Vt.—The 
first Hollywood star to visit this post 
in the new USO program of enter- 


tainment will be Charles Butter- 
worth, who was welcomed at the 
Post Theatre Thursday night. 
Butterworth, one of the many 
stars of the screen contributing their 
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That’s Sabotalk! 
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services in the camp shows, ap- 
peared at two shows, 6:15 p.m. and 
8:15 p.m. The big show was a musi- 
cal and vaudeville program, “Flying 
High,” offering sparkling entertain- 
ment in Olive White, singer and in- 
strumentalist, who toured the coun- 
try with Phil Spitalny’s “All-Girl 


Band.” Allen and Kent were the 
dancing stars, expert in waltz time, 
while radio comedian Claude Stroud 
was the master of ceremonies, 
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Streamlined 43rd Div. Parades 
Battletlags Before New General 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—The 43rd Infantry Dvision marched in full review for the last time as 
a “square” division Tuesday and, with the colors of its time-honored New England regiments waving 
brightly, celebrated the end of a year of military accomplishment. 
One year ago today the men of the division entered active Federal service and today the maneuvers 
hardened soldiers paraded before their distinguished general, Maj. Gen. John H. Hester, to furnish 
the setting for a big anniversary celebration. 
@ The dress review of the 43rd¢— 





climaxed the ten most eventful days 
in the history of the New England 
Division. 

The division has just conducted a 
a streamlined unit as the result of 
War Department .orders and today’s 
“square” division review was an an- 
niversary salute to the “old” 43rd. 
The divisio nhas just conducted a 
successful troop movement from its 
former base, Camp Blanding, Fla., to 
Camp Shelby, Miss., and has now 
completed the work of settling down 
and is continuing intensive training. 


General Upped 


Within the past 10 days the War 
Department has commissioned the 
43rd’s commanding general as a 
major general. As a brigadier gen- 
eral, General Hester commanded 
Camp Wheeler, Ga., in 1941 and he 
came to the 43rd several weeks before 
the Carolina maneuvers. 

On the occasion of the 43rd’s annl- 
versary, General Hester issued a 
statement in which he traced the his- 
tory of the division during the past 
12 months, told of its accomplish- 
ments and declared: 

“As the year closes we find our- 
selves ready for any mission the War 
Department sees fit to give us. 
Whether the 43rd writes its history 
of the coming year in Africa, Europe, 
Asia or the Americas, that history 
will be one of which New England- 
ers will speak with true pride. I 
wait only for Feb. 24, 1943, to remind 
you of and show you the truth of this 
confident prophecy.” 

In an anniversary interview, Gen- 
eral Hester paid an unusual tribute 
to his New England soldiers. 

“Best In The World” 

“My personal feeling is,” he said, 
“that the 43rd Division is one of the 
best divisions in the Army and that 
the soldiers in my command are the 
best soldiers in the world.” 

Tuesday was designated as “Or- 
ganization Day” in the 43rd Division. 
After the division review, a program 
of athletics and recreational activities 
was carried out during the remainder 
of the day. Throughout the division 
parties and anniversary dinners were 
held by various units. 

An unusual feature of the celebra- 
tion was the noon-day luncheon at 
which the unit commanders of the 
43rd Division played host to com- 





manders of corresponding units in 
the 38th (Cyclone) Division and lead- 
ing citizens of nearby Hattiesburg. 


Sultan Visits 

General Hester had as his guest, 
Maj. Gen. Dan I. Sultan, 38th com- 
mander, Col. George M. Halloran, 
camp commander, and staff officers. 
Regimental commanders in the 43rd 
entertained regimental commanders 
of the 38th Division. 

Among the prominent guests of the 
43rd’s staff was Mayor George-Cal- 
houn of Hattiesburg. 

On Feb, 24, 1941, the 43rd Division 
was inducted into active service as a 
National Guard unit whose ranks 
were composed of men from Vermont, 
Maine, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
Since that time hundreds of men 
from all sections of the country have 
joined the division. 

The division arrived at Camp 
Blanding, Fla., last March and has 
spent its entire year in the south, 
The men have participated in three 
months of field maneuvers in Louisi- 
ana and Carolina, their division being 
one of three to take part in the two 
greatest GHQ maneuvers of 1941, 





Robot Professor’s 


Keesler Iron Man 


KEESLER FIELD, Miss.—One of 
the newest and most versatile “re- 
cruits” added to the Keesler Field 



















_| staff is a test scoring machine which 


is playing an important role in work 
of the Trade Test Section of the 
Replacement Training Center at the 
huge new Air Corps Technical School 
here. 

The machine, capable of grading 
between 400 and 600 test papers an 
hour, is operated by Staff Sgt. Ar- 
thur F. Latz and Pfc. Richard Mur- 
ray. 

It indicates an a dial the number 
of correct answers on a test sheet 
the number of erroneous answers and 
the difference between the number 
correct and the number wrong. 
Further, it can grade any standard 
test by sections, giving all desired 
information for each section. 

The machine relieves an entire 
staff.on men, as all grading was for- 
merly done manually. 






















































In the crows’ nest during a nor’easter or on 
a motorcycle with a gale in your face, the 
ZIPPO will light your pipe, or cigarette. 
You only need one hand for your ZIPPO, 
nothing to get out of order, permanent wick, 
extra large fuel supply—and ZIPPO has an 
unconditional, permanent guarantee. 
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Wife Has But One Hubby 
To Offer Her Country 


JEFFERSON BARRACKS, Mo—Mrs. Irene Meek, of Tuscola, 
Ill., thinks the U. S. Army Air Corps really needs her husband. And 
she told military authorities just that. 

Though Pvt. Paul Meek’s parents officially asked for his dis- 


missal from the Army “because of 





. 
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dependencies,” Mrs. Meek thought 
otherwise and said so in a “to-whom- 
it-may-concern” letter which 38-year- 


old Meek proudly displayed at the 
Air Corps replacement training cen- 
ter here. 

The Tuscola nurse, employed in 
Jarman Hospital, termed herself self- 
supporting, having “a good job with 
good pay, buying every defense stamp 
and bond I can afford.” The Meeks’ 
daughter, 14-year-old Dorothy, agrees 
that her father is a valuable asset to 
the Army. She herself was raised on 
an Army post. Right now, she’s at- 
tending Tuscola High with the hope 
of entering nurses’ training. 

As for Private Meek himself, the 
Tuscola native first enlisted in 1922 
and saw the Army Air Corps grow 
from its first small force to its pres- 
ent strength. And Meek knows what 
it’s like to fall half a mile without 
opening his parachute. Once he was 
record holder for the highest jump 
south of the Mason-Dixon line and 
was given several civic awards for 
spot parachute landings. 

One of the first to jump in mass 
parachute formation in 1923 at Cha- 
nute Field, Ill., Meek earlier had 
completed schooling there as a para- 
chute rigger. He stayed at Maxwell 
Field, Ala. until 1928 rigging and 
“jump testing” parachutes. 

Once, from a plane flown by Lt. 
Robert Knapp, Meek descended 2,500 
feet to an altitude of 16,000 feet be- 
for opening his parachute. The total 
descent of 18,500 feet took 17 minutes. 

On January 17, hoping to get back 
with parachute troops at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., and for patriotic reasons, 
Meek enlisted at Peoria, Ill., and was 
sent to this Air Corps replacement 
training center. In civilian life Meek 
had been a grain elevator operator in 
Tuscola. | 

When Army officials received a let- | 
ter of objection recently from Meek’s | 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Meek 
of Tuscola, Mrs. Meek wrote also, ask- 
ing that her husband be allowed to 
stay in the Army. Her letter read: 

“To whom it may concern, 

“J, Irene Meek, am 100 per cent for 
Paul Meek being in Uncle Sam’s 
Army. His heart is in it. I wouldn’t 
want him if it wasn’t. Wish there 
were more like him. I am self-sup- 
porting, have a good job with good 
pay, buy every defense stamp and 
bond I can afford. Have a brother in 
the service and only wish I could do 
more. Please let Paul stay in. It 
means everything to him and to me. 
Just give him a chance. He’s a good 
soldier for Uncle Sam. Thanks, Irene 
Meek.” 


Stewart Hears 
Filipino Expert 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Soldiers of 
this antiaircraft post got a picture 
of the Far Eastern situation Wednes- 
day and Thursday when Dr, Dios- 
dado M. Yap, native Philippine, schol- 
ar and lecturer, lectured on “Ameri- 
can-Philippine Relations.” 

The 34-year-old, American-educated 
lecturer spoke here in the third of 
a series of orientation talks arranged 
by the War Department’s Bureau of 
Public Relations to supply a back- 
ground on current affair to the fight- 
ing forces of the country. 

Dr. Yap is Far East commentator 
for Station WINX in Washington, 
D. C., and has held position high in 
American-Philippine affairs. 

There were two meetings, for both 
officers and enlisted men. 











Four Observation Types 
Now ‘Liaison’ Planes 


The War Department announced 
today that several series of Observa- 
tion airplanes have been redesig- 
nated as Liaison aircraft. 

The designation “Liaison” rather 
than “Observation” will be used for 
future types of light, short range, 
_generally unarmed aircraft, it was 
announced. 

Observation airplanes which have 
been redesignated as Liaison air- 
plane will include the O-49 series, 
0-57 series, O-58 series, and O-59 
series. They will carry the letter 
“L” instead of “O”, 
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Private Has 
His Moment 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex. (Special) 
—Break this news gently to Ist Sgt. 
Lewis O. Tanner, Co. A, 120th Quar- 
termaster regiment: That guy he sa- 
luted in the field the other day was 
a buck private. 

Sergeant Tanner was marching 
some drivers to their trucks, As 
they passed a convoy, Pvt. Oral D. 
Schlotz, Hq. Company, who was lean- 
ing against his truck, called out to 
the top-kick, 

Tanner, apparently thinking he 
was being addressed by an officer, 
pulled up short nad saluted. Schlotz 


was taken aback, but said what he 
had to say. 


“Sergeant,” he suggested, “better 
check the hammers.” 

Tanner saluted again and walked 
on. And unless somebody has told 
him otherwise, he still thinks the 
guy was an officer. 


POTTOMAN 
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USO Buildings 
Ready for Pine 


PINE CAMP, N. Y.—Maj. Gen. Irv- 
ing J. Phillipson, commander of the 
Second Corps Area, and Mrs. Anna 
M. Rosenberg, federal regional direc- 
tor of the defense health and wel- 
fare service, will be present at dedi- 
cation ceremonies for the two USO 
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huildings in Watertown and Black Keay Mi 
River, March 3, it was announced “the ¢ 
this week by Col. C. W. Baird, com- pm yor 
manding officer of Pine Camp, |= [wey WR SO 0 oid 8 
The ceremonies will begin at the oat ta 
Herring Mansion in Watertown, new — 
home of the USO, at 4 pm., and eat 
will be followed by a similar pro- —— 
gram at 8 p.m., in the newly erected 5 aT te ‘Orrell wat. 
building at the Black River entrance : ATION HOSPITAL’ 54TH: “ 
to Pine Camp. MEDICAL VS STH ORMANCE. 
Although both USO buildings have ‘ me Lomunteetteee oA 
been used by soldiers for more than iY ee WW ee piso a Maa 
a month, formal dedication has been Rate ais yh? 
deferred until complete furnishings “ Jing "opr? bac 2 = 
had been installed. It is estimated ™ 
that both buildings are more than 90 
per cent furnished. Sa AM oC ( 








Soldier of Fortune Joins 4th (and Best) Arm 


CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Eighteen months of active service with three different European armies in 
the present war couldn’t provide enough action to suit William T. Mock, a young English teacher 
and student from Chicago. Today he is in another army—the fourth in less than three years—and 
hoping for an overseas assignment. ‘ 

Witb a bachelor’s degree from Dartmouth, a master’s degree from Northwestern, and just a 


few hours of study remaining before he can receive his doctorate, Mock was inducted into the United 
States Army at the Camp Grant Re- 












ception Center. 


Already a veteran of this war, 
soldiering is not new to Mock. How- 
ever, Camp Grant officers have agreed 
to overlook, for the present, any 
minor mistakes he makes in saluting 
or the rendering of other military 
courtesies. 


Schooled in the ways of three dif- 
ferent armies, Mock admitted that 
the varying customs of each are 
somewhat confusing to him, now that 
he is in the United States Army. 

It isn’t that Mock has difficulties 
in recognizing officers. He can spot 
one a block away, which is far better 
than most recruits. But now and 
then he catches himself in a French, 
Finnish or Polish salute, when it 
should be strictly according to the 
customs prescribed by the United 
States Army. 

Soldiering comes natural to Mock, 
since his father was a lieutenant 
colonel in the Surgeon General's of- 
fice during the last war, but his first 
enlistment in this was was a result 
of circumstances, in a great measure. 

In June, 1939, Mock went to Paris 
to study at the Corbonne, but his 
work was cut short there by the 
outbreak of war. 

“I worked for more than two years 
to get to Europe,” he explained, “and 
I wasn’t going to let any war chase 
me from the continent that easily.” 

From Book to Bunk 

Since study was impossible at the 
moment, he joined the Iroquois Am- 
bulance corps, which later was com- 
bined with the American Volunteer 
Ambulance corps’ founded by the 
Paris post of the American Legion. 


He wanted to get into a combatant 
unit, but since the United States was 
neutral then the ambulance section 
was the only branch in which he was 
permitted to serve. 


After a brief period of training in 
the French Army his outfit was sent 
to Finland and Mock stayed with 
those hard-fighting Finnish forces 
for the next four months. 


Never caught short if he could help 
it, Mock took his exit from there 
when it became apparent that the 
troops could hold out no longer and 
early in April he headed down 
through the Scandinavian countries 
just a few days before the Germans 
took over. 


Flying back to France, he left the 
Ambulance corps and continued on 
to Poland where he joined the Amer- 
ican Volunteer Ambulance section 
founded by Ted Schultz, son of Mrs, 
Biddle, the American ambassador. 


Schultz took Mock and the rest 
of his newly formed organization into 
Normandy and then on to the East- 
ern front where they joined the 
forces which were backing up the 
Maginot line. 

Again misfortune played havoc 
with plans, and when the great break 
came through north of the Maginot, 
Mock got separated from his unit 
and headed back to Paris in his am- 
bulence to help evacuate some of 
the thousands who were leaving that 
hot spot. 

“The evacuation of Paris is some- 
thing I'll never forget,” Mock said. 
“The jam of traffic and people was 
almost beyond belief. I was driving 


a military car and it took me 14 
hours to cover a distance I could 
under ordinary conditions.” 


En route to join the Matchek 
brigade, he got lost, as a result of 
misdirections given by fifth column- 
ists, he claimed. A few hours later 
the entire brigade was wiped out in 
a surprise attack. 

Mock turned toward Cezanne, then, 
and typical of his attitude were his 
actions when an Italian Air unit at- 
tempted to keep him and several 
other motorized units from reaching 
Cezanne. Sweeping down from the 
skies, the planes started pouring hot 
lead from their machine guns. Un- 
perturbed, he said he drove his 
vehicle into a woods, whipped out 
a good book from under the seat, and 
settled down to some quiet reading 
until the Italians had finished. 


“The machine guns didn’t bother 
me,” he said, “I had a dog in my 
ambulance to protect, and that caused 
me more worry.” 

Arriving at Montrichard, Mock 
found nearly 300 wounded and dead 
bombing victims. His was the only 
ambulance and there wasn’t even a 
hospital in the village. Eighty-seven 
of the victims died before they could 
be given treatment. 

In the meantime the remainder of 
Schultz’ unit had returned to the 
French coast and sailed for Britain. 
Mock tried to join them, but he 
could find no boat that would take 
his ambulance. 

“I felt there was no use in going 
if I didn’t have that with me,” he 
said, so after many attempts he gave 
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‘HEART-STOPPING COURAGE’ . 








lan Son¢ 
ams Men 
Keep Mun 


pm CALLAN, Calif.—The 
aj man in charge of Callan’s 
ograms this week decided 


snappy song would help 
the American soldier and 
tizen with the necessity of 
quiet about military matters. 
y he requested Mrs. Agnes 
civilian employe in the public 
is office and a talented verse 
to dash off some lyrics. A 
later the lyrics were 
in the hands of Cpl.. Eugene 
former concert pianist and 
, who delivered a musical 
ition the following morning. 
he song had its premiere per- 
see on the “Camp Callan Can- 
je.” broadcast from KGB. Pvt. 
Townley, a member of the 
ack Kwartet, sang the words 
Kusmiak accompanied. 

ymiak will teach the new song 
men who gather for the regular 
ce club programs. 

hin the next week it is expect- 
that a recording of the music and 
will be made by the Camp 
band for repeated perform- 
es over the public address system. 


KEEP MUM, CHUM 
Verse 

ip up your lip, 

st any slip, 

That somebody else can use! 

e of the ear, 

Mat’s eager to hear 

Ofa bit of “helpful” news, 

































on the alert 

news that will hurt 

It known by the guys who are 
chiseling. 

button up your lip 

never let slip 

The dope that will help a Quisling! 












Chorus 

Keep Mum, Chum, Don’t you be 
the bum, 

ihe guy who forgets and tells all 

Keep Mum, Chum, You might be 
“the one 

put your fellow men behind the 
old 8 ball! 

Don't talk to that gink, just be- 
cause he bought a drink, 

he listens with rapt attention, 

He's planning some dirt, so be on 
the alert, 

member Pearl Harbor and Keep 
Mur, Chum. 
















(Copyright, 1942, by Agnes Sosna, 
ene Kusmiak and Lew Frank, jr.) 





ak Forces Carry 
ntm,,ed Cross Supplies 


Army task forces leaving Ameri- 

° ports on secret missions to for- 
m milands carry with them Red 
s hospital supplies for a 250- 

his buddigil field unit. 
late in Mhese forces must be set to leave 
amoment’s notice, and hospital 

lies have been stored in harbor- 

n on thee warehouses ready for embarka- 
New i The Red Cross articles supple- 

rvice. tt regular Army hospital equip- 


Atask force leaving,an American 
carries: 500 bedside bags, 500 


tks, 150 pairs of pajamas, 150 bath- 

230 hot water bags and ice 

>? covers, 25 shoulderettes, 25 af- 
8, and 25 sewing kits. 


ut Wist Inf antry 


ms Glee Club 


(AMP EDWARDS, Mass.—A 40- 

glee club is being formed by 

é 26th Division’s 101st Infantry at 

ers? “post under the direction of Ist 
Charles F. Wills of Osterville, 

omental Protestant chaplain. 

swered it ing as manager and instructor 
group is Pvt. Maurice Minard 

ASE West Medford who spent six years 
ing the organ at the New Eng- 
Conservatory of Music. Prior 

1) induction he was a choir master 
church organist and a teacher 

UYTON Music in public schools. 
sky Aireral - John Sisson of Quincy is sec- 
of the glee club. A rehearsal 
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MacArthur Lauds Ride of the Igorots 
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He’s a black-haired little heathen 
Seldom passin’ five foot five, 
An’ he ain’t too fond o’ breathin’ 
When to run’s to stay alive: 
He’s the best damn man at hatin’ 

An’ he deals a hefty blow 
Dark-skinned, scowlin’, son 0” Satan, 





Not-too-han’some Igorot! 
—Private Harmony 
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Out of the tangle of jungle on the Bataan 
Peninsula, where a hero’s to be met in the 
nearest foxhole, this week came a story of 
reckless courage. Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
who has been in several skirmishes himself, 
calls the feat of Igorot tribesmen who rode 


atop tanks into withering Japanese fire “breath- 
taking and heart-stopping desperation.” 





The Igorots are a non-Christian tribe living In 
the Bontoc mountain region of northern Luzon. 
They are an industrious, peace-loving people, 
but they are likewise absolutely fearless. As 
members of the Army of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth they have proved to be excellent 
fighting men. 


During the recent enemy offensive the 20th 
Japanese Infantry regiment made an attack on 
a position held by a single Igorot company. To 
a man, the Igorots died in their foxholes with- 
out flinching or thought of retreat, but exacting 
a tremendous toll from the Japanese. 


To restore the situation our high command 
ordered an immediate counter-attack by a tank 
unit supported by infantry. The infantry sol- 
diers were Igorots, eager to even the score for 
their lost tribesmen. 


The bamboo jungle and the heavy, frregular 
terrain of that section of the front were almost 
impenetrable and apparently made it impossible 
for the tanks to operate. However, the limitless 
resourcefulness, which is an outstanding char- 
acteristic of General MacArthur’s troops, im- 
mediately came into play. Without a word, the 
Igorot commander hoisted his men to the tops 
of the tanks in order that they might guide 
the machines through the matted morass of 
underbrush, the thickets and the trees. The 
exposed Igorot soldier on top of the tank 
served as the eyes of the American driver. The 
guide signaled the driver with a stick, and with 
an automatic pistol fired continuously as the 
unit closed with the enemy. 





Continuing his report General MacArthur sald: 

“Bataan has seen many wild mornings, but 
nothing to equal this. No quarter was asked 
and none was given. Always above the din 
of the battle rose the fierce shouts of the Igorots 
as they rode the tanks and fired their pistols, 


“No gun, no thicket, only death itself could 
stop that mad rush. Of all the bloody spots on 
the peninsula that proved to be the bloodiest. 

“When the attack was over, the remnants of 
the tanks and of the Igorots were still there but 
the 20th Japanese infantry regiment was com- 
pletely annihilated.” 


In recounting the story of the battle to an 
assembly of his officers, General MacArthur said: 


“Many desperate acts of courage and heroism 
have fallen under my observation on many fields 
of battle in many parts of the world. I have 
seen forlorn hopes become realities. I have 
seen last ditch stands and innumerable acts of 
personal heroism that defy description. But for 
sheer breath-taking and heart-stopping despera- 
tion, I have never known the equal of those 
Igorots riding the tanks.” 





“Gentlemen”, continued the general, his voice 
softening, “when you tell that story stand in 
_trmbute to to those gallant Igorots.” 


Garand Battle-Tested, Excellent- MacArthur Seidiece tee lea 


In actual combat service on the Bataan Peninsula the Garand rifles. NEW YORK-—The National Cath- 


. Rugged, hardy, and simple in con- olic Community Service has organ- 
rifle, developed by the Ordnance Department, has proved itself | struction, the Garand was proved by | ized a committee of lawyers who will 


superior to the older Springfield rifle, according to an official report | many tests before it was standardized | donate their services free of charge 
received recently from Gen. Douglas MacArthur. The report said} for use by the Army in January, 1936. | to any ayn man seeking legal 
‘“ ” modification in its| It is now in mass production. advice. income tax is a problem 
that the Garand was “excellent . without any od iw eas to dhe aiidles on chauth ane GS 
parts or assembly. Scotch in Semen Only, MacDill arise which requires counséling, sol- 
The Garand rifle, officially known | when used in fox holes, it did not | 5 ds Field in Red Cross Gifts diers are asked to call upon the 
as the U. S. Rifle, Caliber .30, M1,| develop stoppages from dust or dirt.| Leads - * |N.CCS, at 17 East Sist Street. 
was invented by John C. Garand, a| In certain instances, the Garand had| MacDILL FIELD, Fla.—Gladly dig- eee 
ree ; . i st c cti in the| oj i i ‘kets, Mac- 
civilian employee of the Ordnance | been in almost constant action in | ging down into their pockets, 
benasenents Springfield (Mass.)| Philippines for as much as a week! pill Field officers and enlisted men Kee sler Field Police 
Armory, and was sponsored by Maj.| Without cleaning or lubrication, the| donated a total of $2,750 to the Red Reduce Par on Hole 


























d held Wednesday in the regi-| Gen. Charles M. Wesson, Chief of report suid. p Cross War Relief Fund. 

tells of bi recreation hall. Ordnance. A soldier armed with the Nothing in General MacArthur's The MacDill Field contribution KEESLER FIELD, Miss.—Keesier 
os a fy a Garand can fire eight shots by the| report indicated that the older| shoved the city of Tampa over its| Field police ingenuity has made 4 
» the ary Cut Trims Barbers simple process of pulling the trigger | Springfield rifle (U. S. Caliber .30,| $70,000 goal. It was also more than % per cent saving in the time re- 
ded for # for each shot. He does not have to| 1903) was not living up to the| half the amount donated by all other | quired to creosote. the bottoms of 
life in P BLANDING, Fla.—Barbers| bring his rifle off the target by| matchless reputation that it had en-| fields in the Third Air Force, accord- stakes to be used in marking the 
Month Camp Blanding are having aj handling a bolt between each shot,| joyed for many years before the|ing to tabulations to date. parking lots at the huge new Air 

P in business now that the War| @ practice necessary with all shoul-| advent of the Garand. The Spring-| Of the MacDill total, enlisted men|Corps Technical School here. : 

$2. sriment requires soldiers toj| der - operated rifles such as the| field rifle was conceded by ordnance | chipped in $2,143.36. The process they had been using 





two-inch haircuts. 
h the order was first enforced 






Springfield. 
The report from General MacAr-| quantity production military rifle of | 


Col. Harry H. Young, MacDill Field | took two days. The new process, 
commander, presented a check for) with the aid of a fireplace they con- 








ae, de commanders, barbers| thur indicated that users of thel|its day. However, it is generally | the $2,750 to H. V. Northcutt, vice|structed and a few extra steel 





Jash.. D 








kept busy giving the men the| Garand, under actual combat condi-| recognized by Ordnance Department! president of Tampa First National | drums, has cut the time required to 
military shearing. Now sol-| tions, had found that it operated| officials that the Garand carries as|-Bank and, chairmag pf the Red,Cress|two hours. Corp. Emil Salo is in 











not need a trim so often. | with no mechanical defects and that,| much fire power as,thyee bolt a¢gtion| War Relief Fund. | charge of the crew. 
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END OF TRAINING 


Men Become Seasoned Paratroopers in a Month 
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4. 2 


INSIDE the ship in flight, paratroopers prepare to jump on their objective. 
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Here’s Make-Ready on Equipment 


packing. MATERIEL is dropped in spe- 
; : cial parachutes, recovered by 
the paratroops when they 

land. 


chutes open, trooper 


Bia. ew 


% Aes ae we 
BCS DAO SAME 


READY for action seconds after landing on the ground. 








mand engineers. 


ARMY Times, WASHINGTON, 


D. C., Fesruary 





nored Force 
ioneers Cold 
eather Tests 


CAMP, N. Y.-—For the 
time in the history of the 
rican Armored Forces, field 
fare being made of the ef- 
‘of cold weather on their 


band equipment. A _ provi- 
company representing in a 
site unit all components of an 
d division, is engaged here in 
the tests from the stand- 
of area. The company is made 
121 Fourth Armored Division 
and seven officers. 
ries in the weather inter- 
d to some extent the pursuit of 
tests during the first week. 
scheduled activities include 
and strategic marches, vari- 
id problems, firing of weapons, 
maintenance and other tasks 
o weather. 
special board of officers, one of 
mis with the unit every day of | 
tests is tabulating the data col- 
ed. Although results of the tests 
not be made public, they will be | 
lable to all units of the .4th 
sion here and pertinent data will | 
pubtedly find its way to similar | 
its. in the Army. 
the provisional company are | 
ntative units from armored | 
q Segiments and battalions rang- | 
from infantry, artillerymen and 
ers through medics, ordnance 
Vehicles of all | 
categories are used. 
ring the first week, the com- 
yw covered about 250 miles, visited 
ral of the colder corners of the 
rvation and made all necessary 
irs in the field, 








“WHAKI-KHAKE” soldier-produced Sheppard Field, Tex., 
Falls that it's now being considered for a road tour. 
made by Cpl Arnold Rose 


balance going to Sheppard's athletic and recreation fund. 





IW THE ENEMY WORKS 





former Sammy Kaye singer. 


This is one of the scenes. 


hit show, was such a success during its two-day stand in Wichita: 
All the chorus girls’ costumes, 
Ten per cent of the proceeds went to the infantile paralysis 


incidentally, were 
fund, the 
—Air Corps Photo 





aap Invasion Tactics Follow Tested Pattern 


h * 


Slormy weather are chosen, 


Msferred from 


a 


landing operations that are the first 
of Japanese invasion tactics on the 
is Pacific fronts are following a pat- 
feveloped in peacetime tactical train- 
and repeatedly rehearsed and tested 
Service conditions ever since the at- 

China in July, 1937, according to 

aissance of landing beaches or 
& either by air, through the work of 
agents, or both, is the first step. 
B assigned to effect the landings that 
have been thoroughly drilled in their 


the night before the landing, troop- 
landing-boat carriers, and naval con- 
stablish a rendezvous at a designated 
ge. If a suitable anchorage is not 
ble, vessels arrive off the beach be- 
midnight and dawn. 
ings are .usually made just before 
on days when high tide comes just 
dawn. When possible, periods of rain 
in order to 
se the element of surprise. Men are 
transports and landing- 
carriers just off the landing beach. 

all their operations in China, the Japa- 
have had overw helming air and naval 
jority. On one occasion, Japanese de- 
rs assisted the landing forces by pre- 
y bombardment of defense positions 
frange of about 1,300 yards, and by 
ter” fire on special areas, which was 
ed by putting extreme elevation‘ on 
Eships’ guns and using a reduced charge. 

Use Special Transport 

Japanese landing-craft carrier is a 
l type of transport similar in construc- 
toa whaling depot ship. From it, 


mng craft loaded with full complements 


CAMP STEWART, Ga. 


mthis week after impressive dedi- 


nm and material are slid into the sea 
igh side hatches. _One of these _Japa- 


lewart’s USO | * 
lub Opens 


t post’s newest 
center was open 


USO recrea-| 


nese troop-ships was reported by an ob- 
server to be about 260 feet in length. 
Among the types of Japanese landing craft 
are: Type A is a large open boat, with a 
landing ramp on the bow which flaps for- 
ward onto the sand, enabling guns to be 
wheeled off. The engine and the coxswain 
are usually protected by bullet-proof plat- 
ing. Twin keels provide stability after 
grounding. This type of boat is used by the 
main landing force. It has an estimated 
capacity of 110 to 120 men, fully equipped, 
and is powered with a two-cylinder gaso- 
line engine, with a speed of approximately 
ten knots. ‘In a few cases, Diesel engines 
are used. The over-all length is about 50 
feet, and the beam about 13 feet. The 
loaded mean draft is slightly over 3 feet. 


Type B is a small open boat, holding from 
50 to 60 men. Its speed is from 8 to 10 
knots. It is similar in construction to a 
steamer lifeboat, and when fully loaded has 
a draft of 30 inches. Some boats of this 
type are equipped with a bullet-proof shield 
in the bow. Some are known to carry a 
light machine gun in the bow. 


Type C is an armored motor launch used 
for close support work, reconnaissance, and 
maintenance of communications, It has an 
over-all length of about 40 feet, and a beam 
of about 13 feet. One boat of this type was 
clocked at 15 knots. It carries an anti-air- 
craft machine gun, and two machine guns 
or one-pounders. 

Type D is constructed solely 
boat. It is used to supplement 
open boat of Type A, It has a wooden hull, 
similar to a standard motor launch. Its 
over-all length is approximately 30 feet, and 
beam 10 feet. 

Shallow-Draft Boats, Too 

Type E is airplane-propeller-driven, for 

use in shallow water or in creeks, emailer 


as a tow 
the large 


to enlistea| “ith pride when they read that Col. Charles L. Steel had been 
acclaimed the latest hero of the war. 


In a grim nine-day stand, he | 


services. 


These 
length, 


tributaries, and weed-bound water. 
boats are approximately 50 feet in 
and not over 10 feet abeam. Judging by 
the bow spray in a photograph of one 
taken as it headed down a river, about 10 
feet of the forward underwater body rose 
above the water. The draft at light load 
appeared to be not over two feet. The 
craft was steered from forward under the 
canopy. There was a shield for a machine 
gun in the bow. 

Type F, which is constructed of steel- 
plates, is in two sizes—30 feet over-all, and 
40 feet, with 12-foot beam. It is constructed 
of-steel plates. A metal shield is riggid in 
the bow for protection. In this shield there 
is an aperture for a machine gun. One of 
the large ones was clocked at 9 knots, 

In the Philippines, the typical Japanese 
procedure in landing operations seems to 
cover about 5 miles of beach. A line of 
destroyers, forms about a half-mile from 
shore, with a heavy cruiser or battleship 
about 3% miles beyond the line of destroy- 
ers. Two groups of transports remain be- 
tween the destroyers and the heavy ves- 
sels. An aircraft carrier stays between the 
two groups of transports. Then about 50 
barges with a capacity of 150 men each 
start for shore, each barge being armed with 
2 or 3 machine guns. Naval vessels are in a 
position to fire upon the beaches, and they 
can also deliver effective anti-aircraft fire, 
which is extremely heavy up to about 3,500 
feet. Machine-gunning, observation, and 
pursuit protection are provided by aircraft 
carriers and landing fields already .estab- 
lished. 

The V-front light tank which is used by 
the Japanese in landing operations fires 
armor-piercing ammunition from .50 caliber 
machine guns. Direct hits from 37-mm. 
guns are deflected by the sloping front of 
this tank. 


Fishing boats and lights are known to 
have aided the Japanese in some of their 
landing operations in the Philippines. How- 
ever, the complete extent to which fifth 
columnists have been used is not known. 

They Have “Walky-Talkies” 

Close liaison between Japanese air forces 
and ground troops is being maintained by 
means of portablee@adios. These are equipped 
with earphones, and are carried on the 
chest by commanding officers of companies. 

With air superiority, the Japanese are able 
to observe the positions of the Allied front 
lines and troop dispositions and movements. 
This information is then relayed to the 
Japanese commanders, who, in many in- 
stances, are told when to move forward and 
when to halt. 

The Japanese infantry, armed with gren- 
ades and automatic weapons, have ob- 
tained great mobility by leaving behind all 
other equipment not absolutely necessary. 
Their attacks usually are made at daybreak. 
Company commanders move up their com- 
panies by squads, and consolidate them with 
advance security detachments prior to the 
attack. 

In Malaya, heavy 
been used sparingly, 


motor vehicles have 
for in the low, soggy 
terrain they tended to bec ome canalized on 
any road that was not hard-surfaced. The 
Japanese have equipped and trained their 
soldiers in Malaya to travel for days 
through jungles with all their supplies either 
in their packs or on smal] transport vehicles. 

Three types of machine guns were re- 
ported in use by the Japanese in the 
Malayan campaign—a Thompson-type sub- 
machine gun; a type “96” light machine gun; 
and a belt-fed medium machine gun. The 
latter, mounted on a wheeled carriage pulled 
by truck, is like the British Vickers gun 
except that the Japanese weapon has a 
larger water jacket. 





Col. Steel Shows His Mettle 


FT. BRAGG, N. C.—The men of the 9th Infantry Division, from®————————- 
This ial Maj. Gen. R. E. D. Hoyle down to the lowliest private, beamed 


Chanute All-American 


Scores On His Night 


45th Units 
Move to Tents 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex. (Special) 
| —Two units having already received 
marching orders, 45th Infantry Di- 
| vision personnel have begun filtering 


| and his regiment prevented the Jap-#——— 
anese invaders from splitting Bataan 
Peninsula in two and thus possibly 
sealing the fate of General MacAr- 
thur’s gallant troops. 

To almost every member of the 9th, 
Col. Steel was a 
officer. Joining 


CHANUTE 
*| Corp 


FIELD, Ill. — When 
Chanute Field 
made 16 points for 
the 

in Cice 


into the temporary tent area located 
north of the present permanent camp 
site. 

Units bes 
men and 
clude the 


A crowd estimated at approxi- | 
ly 1500 soldiers and civilians 
; é Present for opening ceremonies. 
mg the speakers at the exer- 
was Dr. Frank Dunham of 
lyn, N. Y., executive director 
National Catholic Community 
' Which is staffing the new 


military science at Davidson College 
N. C. 

“I can readily see why his 
stuck behind him so staunchly,” one 
captain in the 60th Infantry said. 
well-remembered | “jie was one of the best officers I 
the division in the| ever served under. If he bawled you 
fall of 1940, when it was a young, | out for something, he was apt to pat 
undermanned outfit living in tents, | yoy on the back a few minutes later 
Other speakers were the Rt. Rey. | he stayed with it until October, 1941, | and tell you everything was all right 
“enor T. James McNamara, Di- serving as executive officer of the| put not to make the same mistake 

Moderator of the NCCS and | 80th Infantry and watching that reg-| again. He personified his name. He 

President of the USO council in| iment, along with the rest of the) was really a man of steel.” 

Mnah; Dr. George Solomon, rab- | 9th, grow into a strong, hard-fighting Colonel Steel, whose tanned 

the Temple Mickve Israel in| Combat unit. face was familiar to most of the 
A ond and Dr. T, W. Welborn. | A lieutenant-colonel in the 60th/ of the 9th, had his lighter side, 

wart band furnished music| until last October, Steel was pro-| An expert fisherman, he probed the 
€ occasion. Refreshments were | moted to a full colonelcy on that date| depths of all the ponds on Fort 

f and the soldiers danced with| and on October 24 was transferred | Bragg’s vast reservation, dashing off 

P of young ladies brought | to the Philippines Department. with Mrs. Steel whenever he could} Serve in Silen e 

the NCCS in Savannah by | Before he came to the 9th Division, | find spare time and pitting his skill | * , . 

. + | Colonel Steel had been professor of against finny adversaries. | wy anni MN 


3ill Hapac, star 


cager, high scor- 
New York 
ro few Ha- 
The game 
Night” 
Illinois All-American has 
a habit of pleasing his admirers o1 
such occasions. When his fellow- 
residents of Cicero staged a “Hapac 
Night” two years ago during his 
senior year at Illinois, he responded 
scoring 34 points against Minne- 
Big Ten mark that still 


men ginning the transfer of 


equipment this week in- 
645th Tank Destroyer bat- 
talion and the 157th Infantry regi- 
ment. The camp is 85% complete 
and contractors indicate the camp 
will be completed by February 28 
Deadline in the contract is March 6. 

The camp is strictly a temporary 
affair and is patterned after the 
structures used back in 1918. 

The new area will be the third 
camp the 45th division has pioneered 
since induction in September of 1940. 
According to Lt. Gen. Walter Krue- 
ger, Third Army commander, who 
inspected the camp last week, the 
45th was selected to move into the 
new area because of the fine spirit 
and ability of the men “te take it.” 


ing honors against 
Renaissance team 


pac 
was 


fans were surprised. 


designated “Hapac and 


the former 


lined 
men | by 
sota, a 
stands. 


too 
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Hank Greenberg Now Valuable 


Player for 


MacDILL FIELD, Fla.—Sgt. 
Henry (Hank) Greenberg, one- 
time. Detroit baseball star, now 
is stationed at MacDill Field, the 
largest heavy bombardment base 
in the Southeastern United States. 

Hank arrived here last week, hav- 
ing been transferred from Bolling 
Field, Washington, D. C. He had 
been sent to the Washington field 
after he enlisted in the Air Corps. 

Hank’s arrival coincided with a 
visit to the field by another baseball 
notable, Joe DiMaggio, Yankee out- 
fielder and “most valuable player in 
the American League.” DiMaggio 
visited the post enlisted men’s serv- 
ice club, accompanied by Sergeant 
Greenberg. 

Both men were beseiged by auto- 
graph collectors. After Greenberg 
and DiMaggio talked to soldiers and 
their dates at the service club they 
visited the base hangar. 

Greefiberg is attached to the 28th 
Air Base Squadron and is on duty 
in the Special Services office at base 
headquarters, 





MacDill Bomb Base 


Ni 


2 
a 


JOE DiMAGGIO, star Yankee outfielder, and Sgt. Hank Green- 


berg, former Detroit outfielder, sign autographs for soldiers 


and their dates in MacDill's 


service Club. —dAir Corps Photo 





AT EDWARDS 





Sonny T eaches Mom 
To Make Doughnuts 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—They say that anything can hy 


in the Army. 


And when soldier-cooks at this post teach mothers how to 
pare porridge and Free French toast for breakfast, fra 


and baked beans for lunch andé 











KTurten 








creamed carrots and peas and roast 
beef for supper plus pies and pud- 
dings there must be some truth in 
the statemnet. 


That is what is taking place in the 
four mess halls of the 1114th Corps 
Area Service Unit this week with 
100 women of the Cape Cod Civilian 
Defense League studying mass cook- 
ing and feeding and the proper prep- 
aration of food for large groups. 

Twenty-five women are serving as 
“students” each day. They receive 
instruction in the Headquarters, 
Quartermaster, Military Police and 
Casual company kitchens. Like the 
K. P.’s they put in a full day’s work. 

Mess sergeants serving as instruc- 
tors are Master Sgt. Peter Beiciuhas, 
senior instructor, Technical Sgts. 
Max B. Zager, Headquarters Co., 
and Joseph Rapose, Quartermaster 
Co., Staff Sgts. Conrad Formica, Mil- 
itary Police Co., and George Hughes, 





GREASEMONKEY BUSINESS 





There Are No Garages On A Battlefield 


FORT SILL, Okla.—Tactics and 
guns play a big part in the education 
of the field artillery officer of today, 
but of equal importance in his train- 
ing is learning how to get his equip- 
ment where it can best be used. 

The favorite expression of the de-| 
partment of motor transport at Fort | 
Sill’s FA school is “There are no | 
garages on a battlefield.” Officers, | 
as well as selected enlisted men, are 
therefore traind in making any nec- 
essary repairs on their vehicles, and 
“in using whatever tools are available. 

And what is perhaps more impor- 
tant is the training in recognizing 
symptoms of future trouble, known 
as preventive maintenance. 

This training is designed to enable 
officers to remedy a source of motor 
trouble before it happens, thereby | 








saving considerable time and ex- 
pense. | 
By working on truck motors 


mounted on steel frames,ethe stu- 
dents study and learn the necessity 
of every screw and bolt as well as} 
the functions of the various parts in| 
the motor. i 
Study Small Problems 

Dirt in the carburetors and clogged | 

fuel pumps are studied as troubles 


Five Brothers All 
Have Commissions 


RANDOLPH FIELD, Tex.—The 
fighting Ebbeler brothers of La- 
fayette, Ind., constitute no ordinary | 
tribe. They are Harold, 25; Bill, 28; | 
George, 29; Donald, 32; and Paul, 36. | 

Harold is flight instructor here; | 
Paul is a looie in the QMC, Seattle: | 
Donald is a looie in the Signal | 
George is a looie in the Ordnance; | 








Corps; Bill in in the RAF, will have 
his commission soon. 

They have a collective 40 years of | 
service in the National Guard and) 
ROTC. 


Calenel Deane Veenasdl 
Secty. to General Staff 


Col. John R. Deane (Inf.), GSC, | 
has been assigned to duty as Secre- | 
tary of the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff, succeeding Col. Walter B. | 


Smith (Inf.), GSC, who has been} 
nominated a brigadier general, the 
War Department announced this 
week. 





Colonel Deane was born In San 
Francisco, Calif., on March 18, 1896. | 
He enlisted during the World War, 
on October 5, 1917, and served as a 
private and sergeant of the 166th 
Depot Brigade, serving continuously | 
until November 14, 1917, when he 
accepted a commission in the Regu- 
lar Army as a second lieutenant of 
Infantry. 





RC Chapters Organize 


As Service Council 

CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Red 
Cross chapters of 12 north Florida 
counties near Camp Blanding and 
the U. S. Naval Air Station in Jack- 
sonville will soon be organized as 
the American Red Cross Camp and 
Service Council, William C. Meyers, 
Camp Blanding’s Red Cross Direc- 
tor, announced this week. 

The purpose of the organization Is 
to coordinate the service, equipment 
and supplies of field workers and as- 
sistant workers in their hospital 
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frequently found in vehicles. 
required 


teaching, however. 
Clad in brown or blue coverall 


in for repairs. 


and rear axles, 
and geared parts on a truck. 


Using tools ranging from a simple 
pair of pliers to a elaborate set of 


electric drills, the officers make a 
the necessary repairs on the vehicle 


constantly practicing tearing apart 
the removable sections and then ac- 


curately replacing them, 
They Look the Part 
With grease on their 
faces, the officers 


rage, 


surgery a truck in order that 


might continue to play its small part 
| in the present world crisis. 
Theirs is a feeling of pride as they 


smear grease on their trouser leg 


wiping the palms of their hands be- 


fore renewing their work, 


All battery officers in the school 
attend the battery officers motor 
courses, while specialist classes are 
| held for officers who will hold bat- 
talion and regimental motor duties. 

Start from Scratch 

Assigned to the motors courses, 


the officers gather in classes to take 
up the theories involved in the me- 
Before de- 
the 
to think of 
questions 
“What” and “Why”, . regarding all of 
the theoretical problems taken up in 


chanics of automobiles. 
parting from classroom work, 
students must be able 
accurate answers to the 


the class. 


Mak- 
ing each small intricate adjustment 
to keep the car running 
smoothly requires a great deal more 


hands and 
resemble skilled 
mechanics found in any civilian ga- 
renovating with mechanical 


chanics, 


sections of a_ vehicle. 


“limited” mechanics. 


groaning—and 
deal of “elbow-grease,” 
develop their skill until 


ll 


Leaving the classrooms the officer 
begins an elementary study of me- 
dealing with the simpler 
Gradually 
taking up the more complex gears, 
S,| the officers reach the stage of being 
the officers lie under trucks brought 
Their lessons include 
removing the differential, the front 
all of the movable 


Many hours spent working over 
the motors—hours of grunting and 
the use of a great 
gradually 
they are 
considered to be sufficiently trained. 





The officers studying the me- 
chanics courses at the Field Artil- 
lery School are, not expected to 
maintain personally all the vehicles 
under their commands, for their 
duties as field artillery officers are 
of the utmost importance. 

But the officers will in the future 
be capable of supervising the motor 
maintenance, keeping the vehicles 
actively on the highways and carry- 
ing of the field artillery slogan 
“Keep ’Em Rolling.” ; 
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MINUS warpaint and whoops, Pvt. Thomas Bends hands in 
his alleged bow’'n’arrer in exchange for a trusty Tommy-gun 
at the AFRTC, Fort Knox, Ky. A full-blooded Crow Indian, 
Thomas’ grandfather was a scout for Custer. 

—Signal Corps Photo 





Frenchy Joins ‘Democratic Army’ 


Special to Army Times 


CAMP ROBEGTS, Calif. — The 
most demo- 


American 
cratic in 
former 


Army is the 
the world, according to 
French 


volunteered for service here after I 
fled from the conquered Republic. 


The ex-French soldier is in C Biry., 


53rd FA Bn. Because his family 
still in Paris, he asked that his nan 
be withheld. 

“The biggest difference is in tl 
attitude of the officers,” he declare 
“We saw our officers once 
a day. 
rectly, 


but gave our 


cavalryman who 
fought in the Battle of France and 


or twice 
They never talked to us di- 
orders to the 


sergeants. 
instructors in a school.” 


aj cers cavalry school. 
mates were sent to 
ne 
gan to go against the defenders. 


is| sergeants as well as officers. When 
1e|/a corporal enters a room full of 

privates, “silence” is called and the 
ne | men stand at attention. 


d. 


he continued. “There is very 








Clerical Mi 


stakes Can’t 


Rub Out von Maucher 


FORT DIX, N. J.—He’s “deceased” in the post office, but officer 
material to Uncle Sam. That’s the curious status of Corp. Adelbert 
C. von Maucher who is on duty here as assistant manager of a 


War Department theatre. 


Corporal von Maucher leaves today for Fort Benning, Ga., to 
take a three months’ course in the Infantry School. 
pletes it successfully, von Maucher will be commissioned a second 


lieutenant. 


The corporal was in the news last week when a letter addressed 
to him was returned to the sender marked: “Return to sender be- 
cause—deceased.” He has obtained the cover which has stamped 


im. as, Doe. ra dive sonpae..of the new Army. 


Here, the officers are like 


The soldier was in a reserve offi- 
He and his class- 
the front as 
privates before the training was com- 
pleted, when the Battle of France be- 


In the French army, privates salute 


“The food is far below your food,” 
little 
comfort in the French camps, com- 








If he com- 





clubs and canteens.” 

The soldier fought near Dunkirk 
at the time of the historic retreat from 
that Belgian port. His regiment at- 
tempted to divert the Germans as 
they closed in on the beaches where 
British and French troops escaped to 











waiting destroyers. 







All of Monument Beach, and 

Swanson, of Attleboro, Casual] Co, 
First Lt. Walter U. Nissen y 

South Portland, Me., com 

of the Camp Edwards Bakers 

Cooks School, is supervising thy 

four-day course. 
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WITH THE 37TH DIVISION~y 
Olde Time Pony Express seems 4 "When 
be delivering the mail of Pyt, Elme 
Fisher, Co. M, 147th Infantry, fy _— 
he recently received a package from Col 
home which was mailed five montty 
ago. - Strangely enough, his mothe 
mailed him a box of candy froyg (Cont 
Cleveland on the “Sweetest Day’ ¢ Ce 
the year last October. He recejys optic 
it last week, Despite its age, - 
candy tasted very good, according to tur 
to company members who shared ¢ quality 
box with Private Fisher. ns. T! 
. . * mplicate: 
NEW C., O. t deal 
Col. William B. Tuttle, tail, grapiponsist of 
haired native of El Paso, Tex.,, is lenses 
new commanding officer of the 14yygrames. 
Infantry. Colonel Tuttle entered The unit 
Army as a second lieutenant Jy ss, Bi-f 
16, 1917, following his gradua diers, b 
from the State College of New Mexim the fie 
ico .He served as a first lieute m will | 
as a captain of a company and b reading 
talion commander during World W pair, | 
I with the 3rd Infantry on patroiight casu 
duty at the Mexican border. Hel 4s the | 
was made a major in 1934, a dified 
tenant colonel in 1940 and a fulliBitle but 
colonel on Dec. 1, 1941. tical me 
ee: 9 get int 
Catholic and Protestant chap Bhance w: 
lains of the 37th have arranged 4 : 
full schedule of Lenten devotion Any sol 
for the men. Besides special ser- ply for 
ices on Sunday, other devotions 
; ig that | 
have been set for every morning it has | 
of the week and on Wednesday, 
—— 


Thursday and Friday evenings. 
. . * 


DIVE 

Not being familiar with the floor 
plan of their barracks nearly resulted 
in a catastrophe for“several enlisted 
men of the 37th Cavalry Reconnais 
sance Troop. The mess whistle was 
blown and men on the second floor 
rushed to the nearest exit, en masse 

The first man out the door was 
Pvt. Charles Church, who received 
the surprise of his life. He discovered 
himself dashing, not to the broad 
stairway to the ground, but rathet 
a gap in the balcony railing with& 
small ladder alongside. 

He naturally did the only thing 
he could do and grabbed for the 
ladder, and. . almost made it 
The “slide for life,” punctuated by 
the clatter of flying mess gear, will 
long be remembered by all who wit 
nessed it (specially Private Church) 
as a good example of the wisdom of 
following the adage ... “Walk, 
don‘t run, to the nearest exit.” 

PS.: Private Church sustained only 
minor bruises and lost his appetile 
for the remainder of the day. 
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(Continued From Page 4) 
Corps. He will not have to 
san optician. He merely has to be 
to turn out mechanical work of 
quality rapidly under battle con- 
s. The units will not go in for 
licated stuff which requires a 
t deal of time. Their jobs will 
t of simple beveling and grind- 
lenses and putting them into 
es. 
The units will stock standard lens 
Bi-focals will be furnished the 
s, but they will not be ground 
the field. Each soldier needing 
will be furnished with two pairs 
reading glasses so that if he breaks 
pair, he will not become a rifle- 
t casualty. 
As the plan gets going, it may be 
ed somewhat, may expand a 
le, but it should be clear to the 
ical mechanic that he has a chance 
get into this service, but not any 
ce worth building up too much 
pe. 
Any soldier in a medical unit may 
for the assignment remember- 
that the equipment for the first 
it has not even been acquired yet. 





Soldiers in other branches of service 
must apply through channels for a 
transfer to the Medical Corps speci- 
fying the Mobile Optical Units as his 
goal. In any case, the soldier should 
see his commanding officer and talk 
it over with him before applying. 
. * 7 


Note to PROs 


The editor of HAPPY DAYS a na- 
tional newspaper for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, has asked for 
stories about ex-enrollees now serv- 
ing in the Army and former CCC 
officers and technical service men 
with the colors. 

He is particularly anxious to get 
the type of story which would indi- 
cate what effect CCC training has 
had on the career of the subject in 
the Army, but says he can use any 
stories at all about former C-men. 

Address all such stories to R. H. 
Williams, Jr., Managing Editor, Hap- 
py Days, 1013 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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A Closed Trap Catches No 
Flies 
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Recommended By Army 
Times 

Order by Number—Use Coupon Below 

No. F-1 sQuaADRONS UP. Noel Monks. A first- 


hand story of the R. A. F. Tells of the air war in France, 
around Dunkerque, and over Britain. 


pages. Postpaid $2.50. 


No. F-2 THE AVIATION MECHANIC. Corl Nor- 
cross and James D. Quinn, Jr. 
mechanic should know, strictly up to date. 537 illustra- 
tions. 563 pages. Postpaid $3.50. 


No. F-3 DIVE BOMBER. Ensign Robert A. Win- 
ston. Account of the life and training of aviators in the 
U. S. Navy, written by a commissioned officer. Illus- 
trated. 192 pages. Postpaid $2.00. 


No. F-4 am BASE. Boone Guyton, test pilot for 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft. Action-packed description of 
what goes on at a modern air base; the how and why 
of the cruises; the training of dive bombers. Illustrated. 


295 pages. Postpaid $2.50. 


No. F-5 He's IN THE ARMY NOW. Copt. William 
Dramatic and informative book about 
the Army in training and action. 


H. Baumer, Jr. 


pages. Postpaid $2.50. 
No. F-6 tHe story 
Black. 


current flying activities. 
Postpaid $2.75. 


No. F-7 HORIZONS UNLIMITED. S. Paul Johnston. 
A graphic story of aviation, told with striking photo- 
gtaphs and well-written text. Illustrated. 


Postpaid $3.75. 


No. F-8 west point TODAY. Kendall Banning. 
Authentic and readable account of the unique institu- 
tion which trains officers for the Armiy. 


312 pages. Postpaid $2.50. 


Chronicle of man’s conquest of the air and 


Illustrated. 260 


Covers every subject a 


Illustrated. 255 


OF FLYING. § Archibald 


Illustrated. 267 pages. 


354 pages. 


Illustrated. 
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The Art of Handgun Shooting, 
By Capt. Charles Askins, Jr.; A. 
S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. $2.50. 


Here’s a shooting manual straight 
off the author’s shoulder. In the 
volume he tells both beginners and 
experts in the art of shooting how 
he personally overcame the ordinary 
handicaps; he does not give out any 
second-hand information. 

Let the “gun-shy” tyros take note 
that Captain Askins holds that any 
healthy person, regardless of sex, 
can learn to shoot the handgun ex- 
pertly. The author has foreseen the 
peculiar problems of the law-en- 
forcement agencies in his manual, 
and a number of chapters have been 
devoted to such agencies, 

Hitting a timely stride, the ex- 
pert devotes a chapter to the use 
of the pistol in warfare. He also 
goes into some phases of ballistics, 
and could not taper off without 
recognizing “the grand old Peace- 
maker .45.” In a word, Captain 
Askins does everything but sling a 
pistol on you, even to the holster 
and cartridge belt, supplies you with 
some hard-earned tips, tells you how 
to get the pistol shooter’s feel, then 
puts you on your own. A person 
with any real knack for hand shoot- 
ing can make practical headway 
with this non-heoretical volume. 

. . . 


The Army Officer’s Manual, by 


Lt. Col. A. C. M. Azoy; D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, New 
York. $2.50. 


As a compilation of general in- 
formation frequently needed by any 
officer and by many a private, cor- 
poral and sergeant, the Army Of- 
ficer’s Handbook is the latest an- 
swer, having been released for sale 
on February 20, 1942. Claimed by 
the publishers to be not only au- 
thentic but the most complete of 
its kind, it doubtless warrants this 
description, packing a _ surprising 
amount of quickly found information 
into a small volume. 

Here is the table of contents: Or- 
ganization of the Army; The Staff 
and Staff Duties; The Uniform and 
Equipment; Drill and Ceremonies; 
Military Courtesies; Drill and Com- 
bat Signals; Display of Basic Equip- 
ment, and Tent Pitching; Pay and 
Allowances; Military Correspondence 
and Paper Work; Essentials of 
Courts Martial; Selective Service. 

The appendices will be worth 
while as a reference section, con- 


taining: Basic Formations of Foot 
Troops; Military: Symbols; Service 
Bibliography; Ribbons of United 


States Army Decorations and Cam- 
paign Badges; Outline of Army His- 
tory; Personal Service Record, 
Changes in some sections are com- 
ing along so fast that even the old- 


|timers in the Army can’t be sure, 
|} even 


when they think they can. 
The Manual has them revised to 
early January, 1942, 





Air Pilot Training, 
By Bert A. Shields; Maple 
Press Co., York, Pa. $4.00 

An air-minded person who wants 
to “get-going” in his preliminary 
pilot training—although he may not 
be too well-versed in technical sub- 
jects—should have this book in hand 
as a student’s manual. 

The author’s aim is to present in 
one volume all the information a 
student pilot will need to pass a 
written examination for a private 
and commercial license. He has done 
the job well, and gives the student 
enough details about navigation, 
meteorology, aerodynamics and the 
other phases of pilot training to en- 
able him to find his way around the 
hangars and shops handily. 

Elementary principles are fully ex- 
plained, and no previous technical 
education is necessary in order to 
understand each subject. In almost 
every case, the explanation of each 
basic principle is tied in with its 
application to the appropriate type 
of flight problem or procedure. 

This book should be a boon to the 
great legion of ambitious young men 
who are anxious to get into military 
flying and perhaps later pursue avia- 
tion as a vocation. 





Moscow War Diary, by Alexander 
Werth; Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
New York. (To be published 
this spring.) 





The publisher, having received the 
complete copy for this forthcoming 
book, hails it as “probably the first 
to cover this most bitterly contested 
and least-known war front at first 
hand.” The volume is being rushed 
into type. 

“Moscow War Diary” is exactly 
what its title implies—a series of 
running, day-to-day observations of 
Russia at war, set down on the spot. 
Mr. Werth candidly states in his in- 
troduction that some of the original 
entries have here been expanded; 
and his concluding chapter, which 
assays the Russian position and con- 
siders the future of Russo-British- 
American relations, is obviously not 





Chaplain’s Number Up, 


Move Again 


FORT SAM HOUSTON, Tex.— 
Chaplain Luther D. Miller—who en- 
tered the Army, who became a cap- 
tain, then a major and finally a 
lieutenant colonel each time on the 
15th day of a month—has another 
order in hand dated the 15th. 

This time it’s Feb. 15, 1942, and 
he’s leaving his post as Eighth Corps 
Area Chaplain to go to the I Army 
Corps at Columbia, S. C. 





on-the-spot reporting, but is based 
on his observations and conversations 
in the Soviet capital. With these 
exceptions his material remains as 
first written—including those inter- 
pretations and forecasts which time 
has proved wrong as well as those 
which were right. 

Mr. Werth, a journalist of long ex- 
perience in England and on the Con- 
tinent, was doing articles for the 
London Sunday Times when Hitler 
attacked the Soviets in June, 1941. 
Since he is half-Russian in lineage, 
with a perfect command of the lan- 
guage, he was an obvious choice for 
a Moscow post. He arrived in the 
Soviet capital shortly after the out- 
break of hostilities. His book covers 
every phase of the war as it was 
reflected in the life of the capital. 

To his mission and to his book Mr. 
Werth brings an equipment probably 
unparalleled among journalists from 
the Western democracies. Half- 
English and half-Russian in blood, 
he was born in St. Petersburg in 1901. 
In that city he grew up and had his 
preliminary schooling, developing his 
deep love of Russian music, theater 
and letigrs. 








Hits ‘15’ 

He’s anxious to go, too—not be- 
cause he doesn’t like San Antonio 
and Fort Sam Houston's Quadrangle 
and the friends made here during 
the past two and one-half years, but 
he’s anxious to get back to troops 
and go into action. 

It seems that he feels cheated 
about seeing wartime action. He 
rushed from the seminary to join 
the Army back in 1918 as a first 
lieutenant in the Chaplains’ Corps, 
but within three months—before he 
could get overseas—the Armistice 
was signed. 

This time he wants to make up 
for it. 

He’s seen plenty of action in 
peacetime, though, from the base 
hospital at Augusta, Ga., in 1918, to 
Tientsin, China, where he served 
with the 15th Infantry. And made 
friends everywhere he’s been. 

His list of friends and acquain- 
tances reads like a “Who’s Who” of 
the Army, because most of today’s 
ranking officers attended the Com- 
mand and General Staff School at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan., sometime 
during the years from 1928 to 1937 
when he was chaplain there. 

He also has a personal reason for 
being eager for the South Carolina 
assignment—his son, Luther D. Mil- 
ler, Jr., is a sophomore at the Citadel 
Military College in that State—and 
the Chaplain, Mrs. Miller, and their 
daughter, Cornelia, a Jefferson High 


School student, are anxious to see 
him, 
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No ) | GROUP FEEDING, 
. Clifford A. Kaiser, 
Capt. FA Res. A cook book with a 
new slant—400 a of new ideas 
er charts and figures on meats, 
ruits and vegetables. 


Postpaid §3.50 

ARMY WIFE. Nancy 

No. E-2 Shea. She's in the 
crmy now... but does she know 


what to do about it? Here's a guide 
book written for women by a4 


woman. 
Postpaid $2.50 


No E-3 COMPANY ADMINIS- 
. TRATION AND PER- 
SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M, 
irtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms to 
latest regulations of the 
partment! 
Postpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) §2.00 
MAP AND AERIAL 
No. E-4 puoroGnary READ. 
ING. Lt. Col. W. F. Heavey. Writ- 
ten for the combat and noncommis- 
signed officer. With the book goes 
two protractors, a photo-coordinate 
and grid coordinate card. 
Postpaid $1.00 


No E-5 ANTIAIRCRAFT DE- 
° FENSE. A handy ref- 
erence for all concerned with anti- 
aircraft artillery weapons. The ap- 
ndix contains a list of War De- 
eerment publications from which 

fuch of this book was compiled. 
Postpaid $2.00 


No E-6 THE FUTURE OF IN. 
. PANTRY. Captain Lid- 
dell Hart, Captain Hart's reputation 
for creative imagination and practical 
puggestion is enhanced in this, his 
latest comments on the future of the 


basic arm. 
MILITARY LAW. A 
No. E-7 Catechism. This is an 
spbrovieted self-test on Military Law. 
@ pamphlet contains over 230 ques- 
tions and answers covering the more 
important phases of procedure for 


Courts-Martial. 
Postpaid S0c 


N E Me RECONNAISSANCE, 
oO. "@ Brig. Gen. Terry Allen. 
A complete discussion of reconnais- 
sance by horse cavalry regiments 
and smaller units—includes a chapter 
eon Scout Car Reconnaissance. 
Postpaid 35c¢ (3 for $1.00) 
ESSENTIALS OF IN- 
No. E-9 Finrny TRAINING. 
8th Ed. (new. Aug., 1940). Simpli- 
fied text on the basic training of the 
soldier—meets the needs of the en- 
listed man and those charged with 


his instruction. A four-color map, 
a 34°, is furnished with the 


boo 
Postpaid $1.00 


INFANTRY DRILL 
No. E-10 jeGurations. - In- 
cludes rifle marksmanship (M1903 
“Springfield’’) (MI ‘‘Garand’’) muli- 
tary discipline and courtesies, in- 
terior guard duty, and the infantry 
pack. ostpaid 


War De- 











Postpaid $1.00 
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Each Book is Written By An Expert 











INFORMATION 


No E-1l MILITARY PREVEN- 
* TIVE MEDICINE. Lt, 
Col. George C. Dunham, M, C, ‘'Mili- 
tary Preventive Medicine’’ has gained 
recognition as the standard work in 
its field. For years it has enjoyed 
high standing among officers of the 
Medical Department, Army, by 
medical officers of many foreign 
armies, and by the profession gen- 
erally, Postpaid $3.25 
MEDICAL 


MILITARY 
No. E-12 MANUAL, The third 
edition has been completely re-writ- 
ten, it is new from cover to cover 
both as to its editorial content, its 
type format and illustration. 
Postpaid $4.50 


















WAR ON WHEELS. 
No. E-13 By Capt. Chas. K. 
Kutz. The drive and thrust of 
SCOUT, COMBAT CARS, TANKS and 


other vehicles. Postpaid $2.00 


THE FIFTH COLUMN 
ad . By George 
No. E-14 iS"hene. By @ 
Britt. Read the astonishing revela- 
tions of an ace newspaper reporter, 
an acknowldeged authority on Fifth 
Column Activities. Formerly $1.00. 
ARMY TALK. By 


50¢ 
No. E-15 Bidtidge Colby. The 
Language of U. S. Soldiers. A fa- 


miliar dictionary of soldier speech. 
. Postpaid $2.00 
MACHINE GUNNERS’ 


No. E-16 Hanpsoox. Captain 
C. H. Coates, Infantry. The purpose 
of this handbook is to provide, under 
one cover, a simple compilation of 
the fundamentals of machine gun- 
nery. Postpaid 50c 


FIGHTING 
No. E-17 Tanks since. 1816. 
Lt. Col. R. E. Jones. Maj. G. H. 
Rarey and Lt. R. J. Icks, U.S.A. The 
text includes a complete history of 
tanks in combat, which is as inter- 
esting as a novel, with descriptive 
data and illustrations of practically 
every tank that has been built in the 


Now Postpaid 


THE 























world. Pos 
FANTRY IN 
No. E-18 BATTLE A book of 


the tactics of small units. It contains 
over 125 batilefield situations and 
actions, described and discussed. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the examples 
deal with the operations of combat 
organizations of the A.E.F. 


Postpaid $3.00 
No. E-19 


MANEUVER IN WAR. 

Lieut. Col. Charles A. 
Willoughby. Infantry. 182 easily fol- 
lowed maps, divested of clutter, ac- 
company the deliberate delineation 
of the effect of mass, surprise, direc- 
tion and all the _———— of war 
upon theory, types and entire struc- 
ine of battle. . Postpaid $3.00 


No. E-20 Misjer R. Emest Du: 


puy. U.S.A. A new fundamental aid 
in following and interpreting cor- 
rectly the movements of this or any 
war, Forty-one specially drawn, 
clear-as-crystal maps depict terrain 
features, corridors, compartmenis, 
mountain passes, time-distances of 
aircraft,- naval and military lanes, 
air and naval bases and other exact 
who wants the 


Postpaid $2.00 


information for one 
facts, 
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Corporal Fairneck and Matrimony 


From The Duckboard, 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 


“What a change,” Corporal Fair- 
neck breathed. “What a change, 
New York, Berklyn, Prospeck Park, 
No more bums. Ten days to be my 
own boss.” He gulped in a great 
draught of the late winter air. 

The Corporal, with Miss Annie 
Stoop on his arm, was standing on 
the corner of Broadway and 42nd 
Street. The sun had just gone 
down and Times Square was swell- 
ing into a blaze of light. “Think 
it’s pretty, honey-bunny?” Miss 
Stoop asked, squeezing his arm. 

“Like Hevvin,” said Corporal 
Fairneck. “I been wishing I was 
in New York for months now.” 

“What’ll we do, honey-bunny?” 
asked Miss Stoop. 

“I dunno,” Corporal Fairneck 


spid. “Less jess walk around for 
a while.” 

Miss Stoop pouted. “Awright, 
for a while,” she said. “And then 


we'll go to the movies, huh?” 

“Yeah, Annie, then we'll go to 
the movies.” 

Arm in arm, they fought their 
way along Times Square and on to 
Broadway. By the time _ they 
reached 50th Street Miss Stoop was 
definitely sagging. “I got to rest,” 
she said. “They’s too many people 
on the street.” 

“Aw, honey,” Corporal Fairneck 
said, “I ain’t been in New York for 
months. I got to see the sights.” 

“People keep bumping me,” Miss 
Stoop whined. “I want to sit down. 
I got to sit down.” 

Corporal Fairneck sighed. 
“Where's they a place to sit down 
in Times Square?” 

“In a restaurant, honey-bunny,” 
said Miss Stoop. ‘And come to 
think of it, I’m hungry.” 

“You had supper,” Corporal Fair- 
neck said. 

“I wasn’t hungry at supper. I’m 
hungry now.” Miss Stoops’ voice 
was plaintive, but there was a note 
of command in it that Corporal 
Fairneck could not overlook. 

“Aw, for gossaches,” he: said un- 
der his breath. 


Miss Stoop, it was plain to see, 
was not exactly as he had remem- 
bered her during the long winter 
evenings at Fort Belvoir. He began 
to wish he was back in the bar- 
racks, and it took some seconds of 
intense concentration to hurl the 
thought from his mind. “Aw right,” 
he said. “Lee go in this place and 
get some coffee and candy dough- 
nuts.” 

“Oo, that'll be nice, honey- 
bunny,” Miss Stoop squealed. She 
tightened her grip on his arm. 

They went into the restaurant, 
one that specialized in doughnuts 
topped with complicated colored 
frostings, and sat down at a table. 
Miss Stoop gave the order—coffee 
and doughnuts for two. “My feet 
hurt,” she said. “I’m on my feet 


all day, selling things. I wisht I 
..was in a little house where I could 
be all day. Don’t you wisht I had 
a little house, honey-bunny?” 

Corporal Fairneck got the hit 
only too well. “Yeah, sure,” he 
said, without much enthusiasm. 

“And you could come and see 
me. That is, if you weren’t living 
there all the time,” Miss Stoop said 
archly. 

Corporal Fairneck winced. He 
wanted to run. It was like being 
stuck up and used as a dummy 
during bayonet practice. At that 
moment the doughnuts came, and 
he was saved from having to make 
an answer by sinking teeth up to 
the hilt in chocolate frosting. 


Miss Stoop went merrily on, 
building her mansion of dreams. 
“I'd have a big bed with glass 
walls,” she said, “and a mirror in 
every single room. And ten maids 
and squabs in the back yard, so’s 
that every time I wanted a squab 
I'd go out and wring his neck. 
Won't it be wunnerful, honey bee?” 

“Wonnerful,” Corporal Fairneck 
said, quite without enthusiasm. 

“From the letters you write a 
person might think we was married 
already,” said Miss Stoop. 

Corporal Fairneck nearly stran- 
gled on a piece of doughnut, 
“Mar .. . married?” he finally 
managed to get out of his mouth. 


“Well, well, wass all this about 
getting married?” a horribly fa- 
miliar voice said. The voice be- 
longed to Private Sniffin, C. E., who 
suddenly appeared behind Corporal 
Fairneck. And behind Private Snif- 
fin appeared the grinning rosy face 
of Private Lump, also C. E. 

“Migawd,” said Corporal *Fair- 
neck. 

“You shouldn’t swear in front of 
charming young ladies, Corp,” Pri- 
vate Sniffin said. 

“It’s incorrect,” said Private 
Lump. “Bad ettiquette, that is.” 

“What are you guys doing here? 
I thought you was in Joisey,” Cor- 
poral Fairneck growled. 

“We are in Joisey,” said Private 
Sniffin, “but we come up to see 
how the other half lives.” He 
smiled sagely. “Jess because we 
live in Joisey, is it any reason we 
gotta stay in Joisey? We got a 
furlough, too. We can go any place 
we want to, even 50th Street, New 
York City, New York. Ain’t that 
right, George?” 

“Yép, Willie,” said Private Lump, 
You’re right.” 

“Aw, what’s the use,” 
Fairneck said. He turned to his 
fair companion. “Private Sniffin 
and Private Lump, may I present 
Miss Annie Stoop, a ole friend of 
mine from Berklyn.” 

“From Berklyn!” Private Sniffin 
exclaimed. “Well, well, it’s a small 
world.” 

“Wass this about you getting 
married, Corp?” Private Lump 
asked. “You going to marry Miss 


Corporal 


Stoop?” 

“What about your wife in Alex- 
andria,” Private Sniffin asked out 
of a clear sky. “She might not get 
much kick out of you running off 
and getting married to somebody 
else.” 


It was Miss Stoop’s turn to choke 
on a doughnut. “Wass this about 
Alexandria,” she wanted to know. 


“Ha, ha,” Corporal Fairneck said 
sadly. “Thé boys is kidding you, 
Annie. They’re in my platoon.” 

“That don’t make no difference,” 
said Miss Stoop. 

“Why, Corp, we wouldn’t kid 
about a thing like that,” Private 
Sniffin said. “You mean to say you 
ain’t tole Miss Stoop about Agnes?” 


“You mean to say you’re contem- 
plating bigamy?” said Private 
Lump. “On $54 a month. The | 
Articles of War ain’t going to like 
hg 


Miss Stoop looked fiercely at 
Corporal Fairneck. “Wass this 
about Alexandria?” she said again. 

“They're oney kidding,” Corporal 
Fairneck said. “Ain’t you kiddin’?” 

“No,” said Private Sniffin. “I 
cannot tell a lie, Corp. I was there. 
I seen you say ‘I do’ with my own 
two eyes. It’s on the record. You 
oughta be ashamed is what I say.” 

Miss Stoop got slowly to her feet. 
She started a haymaker at the next 
table and made a beautiful connec- 
tion with the left side of Corporal 
Fairneck’s face. “I ought to sue 
you,” she said in an ugly voice. 
“You bum. You Army bum. I 
ought to go find a policeman and 
have you arrested. Maybe I will. 
No I won't, either. I won’t waste 
my time on you. Go on back to 
Alexandria. I’m going back to 
Berklyn. They’s lots of fellas will 
be glad to marry me. You can keep 
your old doughnuts.” With a 
flounce, Miss Stoop was gone. 


“I think we ought to be going 
somewheres,” said Private Lump. 

“Yeah, I think so, too,” said Pri- 
vate Sniffin. He. began to edge 
toward the restaurant door. 


Corporal Fairneck sat rubbing 
the side of his face. “Aw, wait a 
minute,” he said. “Sit down and 


have some coffee and doughnuts.” 

“Ain’t you sore?” asked a fairly 
incredulous Private Lump. 

“Aw, naw,” Corporal Fairneck 
said. “You did me a favor.” 

Private Sniffiin slipped into the 
chair so recently warmed by Miss 
Annie Stoop. “Gwan, Corp,” he 
said. “How so?” 

“Well,” Corporal Fairneck said, 
“It’s a long story. You know how 
women are.” 

“It’s the truth,” said Private Snif- 
fin, wagging his head sagely. “It’s 
the truth.” 

“We know how women are,” said 
Private Lump. 

“It’s the truth,” Corporal Fair- 
neck said. “What flavor doughnuts 


of the embarrassment suffered by a 
young looie not long out of West 
Point. 
cussing the finer points of Coast 
Artillery firing with a captain when 
an argument developed between two 
enlisted men just outside the door. 
The major told the captain to have 
the bickering stopped. Turning to 
the looie, the captain said: 
and read the riot act to those men.” 
The young officer saluted. 
And where will I be able to get a 
copy of the riot act, sir?” 


mond Dust pictures the reenlistment 
of William Cox, 66, a veteran of the 
Spanish-American and World Wars. 
Cox knows more than a little about 
fighting on the Philippine front. 
was a sergeant in the Regimental 
Scouts during the Spanish-American 
clash and boasts participation in 14 
of the island campaigns. 


at Fort Warren, Wyo., according to 


19; a decorative employe of the Ist 
Regiment’s post exchange who re- 





you want?” 
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“Mind if I keep them on—I feel naked without my cat 


The Alert of Fort MacArthur tells 


Maj. Glen I. Miller was dis- 


“Go out 


“Yes sir. 


x * 
The Fifth Corps News and Dia- 


He 


The composite girl seems to be 


the Sentinel. She is Rubye Lee Holt, 


minds one soldier of his girl back 
home, another of “Margie,” whoever 
she is, and still another of his “dream 
girl. ” Miss Holt dishes out as many 
“no’s” across the counter as banana 
splits and soft drinks. She thinks it 
is good policy not to date her clients. 


x * 

As far as one Langley Field recruit 
is concerned two of anything means 
corporal. The new soldier, assigned 
to an office, was dispatched with a 
document for an officer on the second 








No Takers 


CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—No one 
will say why, it seems, but thé 
headquarters building at Davis has 
no office No. 13. Beginning with 

* the commanding general's, the of- 
fices are numbered consecutively 
from 1 to 25; that is, with the ex- 
ception of 13. Just an oversight, 
implies one officer; the other offi- 
cers just smile. 


SHORT LIFE BUT MERRY 





doing. 











— wet. 

















Military Affairs Committee. 


its uses. 








(Use Coupon Below.) 
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This book of 200 pages and almost 200 photographs was 
published in accordance with instructions from the Senate 


It is the first real illustrated publication showing all com- 
ponents of the Army, its personnel, equipment, strength and 


This handsome publication, bound in Gold Stamped Buck- 
ram, will serve as a general “guide book” of your Army. Also 
makes a most attractive gift item for the folks back home who 
want to know more about the Army of the United States. 


me, ty $100 


Army Times, Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed please find §...... 
THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, to be mailed post- 
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How to Run Obstacle Course 


By PVT. ANDREW L. MICHUDA 


FORT SILL, Okla.—As you cross that water-filled moat don’t 
take it easy like the sergeant warned you to, but run across the 
plank at full speed. Show everybody that you know what you’re 
If you fall into the water you will only get your clothes 


The ARMY of the UNITED STATES 


Published by. the United States Government 


Otherwise, you would have 
crossed safely, making it a dull trip. 
Now that you are thoroughly soaked, 
continue on to the next hurdle. 


Since you haven’t fastened your 
pack securely it should be interest- 
ing. As you leap in the air to clear 
the obstacles, your mess kit with all 
the eating utensils will fly out and 
scatter over the ground. Stop to 
pick everything up and if the fel- 
lows behind you tell you to get out 
of the way, just return a smart re- 
tort like: “Go fry some eggs, you 
cheese-faced mackerels.” That will 
hold them for awhile. 

By this time three fellows who be- 
gan with you are nearing the finish 
line but don’t let that disturb you. 
When you reach the top of the lad- 
der hurdle slide down the other side. 
That will give you a thrill and you 
might even crack your skull open 
if you slip. 

Those concrete tubes ahead which 
the fellows crawl through are spe- 
cially provided to test your diving 
skill. Don’t get on your knees and 
crawl like a dog. 
dignified. Take a running start and 
dive through the pipes. You might 


hard concrete, but so what? 
bus took a chance, didn’t he? 


for good old Cywash College. The 
tires are scientifically spread out to 
give exercises in footwork. Jump 


two tires at a time in order to prove 





That’s too un- 


miss and bump your knob on the 
Colum- 


Now the time arrives when you 
can really exhibit the ski'l you ac- 
quired while you warmed benches 


as good as they are. An agile man 
like yourself doesn’t have to worry 
about sprained ankles. 

If by some quirk of fate you 
haven’t broken a leg, you are eligible 
for participation in the wall leaping 
exhibit. The ropes are placed there 
for sissies, not he-men. Disregard 
them and hop over the fence in leap- 
frog style. In the event you land on 
your stomach, the worst that can 
happen is a severe case of rupture. 

Coming down the home stretch, 
the eyes of the entire battalion are 
focused on you, watching and admir- 
ing your athletic form as you streak 
homeward. Your final obstacle is the 
platform. Skip up the stairs three 
at a time. In tripping, you will clip 
your chin on the wooden steps and 
knock yourself out cold. While re- 
cuperating in a hospital the follow- 
ing six months, you'll have oodles of 
time to cut out those pretty paper 
dolls you’ve been thinking about. 


Thee $5 


Line? 


COMMENCE FIRING! 


Did you hear the one about the 
Jap who jumped out of a 15-story 
hotel window in New York? He 
found an American vessel under his 
bed. 





SACRIFICE 
To keep our ships on even keel 
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The Cannoneer’s Post of © 
Roberts, Calif., gives us another 


case of Pvt. Martin R. Perozzi, ch 
scored 91.5 per cent on the 


sergeant at Cochran Field, Ga 

stripes were brand new and he w 
trying out the new title before 
name. 
phone broke the reverie of John C 
Beatty, Jr., sergeant, U. S. Army. E 
started to answer it with his u 


he became confused and blurted 
“Private Relations Office, Publigny 
Beatty speaking.” 
experience Beatty hasn’t had 4} From n 
trouble. Every night before he g 
to bed he says 
Sergeant Beatty, Sergeant 
that’s me!” 


A colored private in the-Rep 
ment center is reported by the 
Sill Army News to have a new 


man’s Army. Asked about the ft 
his new uniform, 
plied, 
sa’gint, but do you mind if I} 
another pair of pants myself 
jitterbugging?” 
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for de! 
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at 

inches 

floor of the building. When he > 
turned, the sergeant asked him light h 
he had done with the message, of Sou 
gave it to that corporal upstairs” gee ® he 
replied. “What corporal?” be i. Br 
the sarge, knowing that only ¢ at the 
inhabited the upper story, ght hi 
know,” rejoined the new man, a youth, 


world, 





corporal with two bars on t 
shoulder.” a ~ 
xk &k * ster sur 
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like-father-like-son versions @A recent 
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range. Perozzi’s pop holds aD d to 
tinguished Rifleman’s Medal, th@ur’s chi 
highest honor a civilian can win Ma 
this field. five - 
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“Public Relations Office, Priva s wings 
Beatty speaking,” but realizing thi; Corps 
that wasn’t the thing to say any good e: 
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The die is cast, their fate is written! 








to everybody else that you're twice 


Britain. 


Takes tons and tons of corset steel. 


The ladies now must bulge for | 
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Group Feeding F : 


CLIFFORD ALLEN KAISER 
Captain Field Artillery Reserve 
With a Foreword By 
MAJ. GEN. GEORGE S. SIMONDS 
400 Pages Cloth Bound 


$3.50 resins 


Army Times, 
Daily News Bidg., 
Washington, D. C, 


1 am enclosing herewith $..... 
Please forward to the address be 
low......copies of “Group Feeding 
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LONG L 


champs have a way of float- 
around when a war starts. Re- 
Jack Dempsey building 

for defense back in World War 
Joe Louis and many other 




































pm ing aces at present in the Armed 
es? Now, there’s Juan Sebas- 
Florez Sevoyane Copmier Jr. 


that’s the name). When the 
sant calls out this handle in 
A, 4th Reg., out at Fort Warren, 
gets an English-accented response 
m a soldier that stands six feet 
inches and weighs 193 pounds. 

. . 7 





» Fort Warren Sentinel reports 
t few years back, Juan Jr. was 
light heavyweight boxing cham- 
of South America. Johnnie Com- 
,as he is known by his selective 
ce board at Detroit, Mich., was 
in British Guinea 35 years ago, 
at the age of three his parents 
ht him to the United States. 
a youth, Johnnie travelled around 
world, touching the face of every 





















= = finent. He was inducted at Fort 
mster on Jan. 2. His father was a 
ster surgeon with 45 degrees. The 
; of er speaks seven languages, 
another . * 


versions @A recent press report states that 


-erozzi, thard K. Sutherland, the Army 
1 the d Navy Club golf champ, is be- 
ids a D d to be Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
Medal, th@urs chief of staff in the Philip- 


can win Maj. Gen. Sutherland is one 
five men of his rank under the 
mous Bataan chieftain. Maj. Gen. 
utherland, a major when stationed 
he fluster, the capital, was former Army 
id, Ga. TMiof champion and prominent in the 
and he Wiwitation tournaments around Wash- 
before liiton; he held the course record 
the offi the Service Club. 
of John ( . * 7 
. on “S Harry G. Staulcup of Putnam, N. J., 
Priva at Randolph Field trying for 
alizing thie wings and a commission in the 
| ir Corps, holds six varsity letters. 
herted good example of the perfectly co- 
» Publi dinated body and mind found 
that ound the “West Point of the Air.” 
. . * 
. o From many quarters the ideas for 
ant Beattyg’'ing military athletics in the reg- 
at tty national “big-time” classification 
ep pouring in. But if the camps 
eep getting such a large volume of 
ollege and professional material, 
he~Replasmere won’t be much left of the reg- 

















by the rcircuits in any field of sports. 


a new . #* & 

on in thi Berriman, famed cartoonist for the 
t the ft@i¥shington Star, summed up what 
soldier happening to at least one of the 
3 fits jor league baseball outfits by de- 
1 if I bugpeting the Brooklyn Dodgers aggre- 


ton as going “defense daffy.” The 
Arioon showed a Dodger batter 
nging at our notorious trio of 
my dictators — Hitler, Mussolini 
d Hirohito. 


enske’s Spikes 
urn on Tokyo 


RANDOLPH FIELD, Tex.— Be- 
ectacled Charles H. (Chuck) Fen- 
| who has run the fastest indoor 
lle on record, postponed his visit 
Tokyo when the 1940 Olympic 
mes were cancelled but he hopes 
bay a return visit to the Land of 
Sinking Sun as a member of 
. Gulf Coast Air Corps Training 
hter physical training staff. 
we wanted to fly, but couldn't 
lite make it. So Fenske voluntarily 
Ht himself busted from sergeant to 
vate so that he could do what he 
nsidered second best to flying it- 
Ml. His physical education degrees 


myself 
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me the 26-year-old sprinter to 
Kans " the star-studded staff of muscle 
ese’ ders that includes Hugh Wolfe, 







By american fullback at Texas U. in 
I MONDS » all-American Dave Allerdice, of 
sound ceton, and Jack Roderick, Olym- 





Pevomile swimming champ. 
enske holds world title to the 

quarter mile and 1000-yard 
nts and shares the world’s indoor 
© record with Glenn Cunningham. 
run in every Axis country. 
















¢ Kayos Scored at Wood 
3 New Champs Are Made 








dress be- 
Feeding. FORT WOOD, Mo.—Three division 
Tey were crowned here on a 
meee Bout fight card featured by two 
= we | *Ckouts and three technical kayos. 






@ new champs are Tony Stio, 
Pound class; Roddy Arnold, 148- 














Polk Boxers 
Train Hard 
For Chi Meet 


CAMP POLK, La.— Competition 
facing the Polk Palookas at the 
Tournament of Champions in Chi- 
cago next month will find the 3rd 
Armored Division’s representatives 
as tough as their army machines. 
Lts. Glenn E. Morris and Peter 
Lempesis are seeing to that. 
Lieutenant Morris, field house di- 
rector, has worked out a rigid train- 
ing program for the boxers to fol- 
low, while Lieutenant Lempesis, for- 
mer Citadel boxing captain, is seeing 
that no rosin gets stale under their 
feet. , 

The fans here are expecting a 
great deal of Con Schuemperli of 
the 703rd Tank Destroyer Battalion, 
Diamond bantamweight champion of 
Milwaukee in 1937. Con proved his 
mettle with a stirring win over Tom 
Reilly, former Golden Glove quarter- 
finalist from Brooklyn, in the 135- 
pound final of the Polk tourney. As 
a bantamweight, Con defeated Floyd 
Hagen and Jackie Rogers before 
they turned professional. 

Other members of the Polk team 
are Albert Chan, Jim Lynch, Bill 
Jackman, Tommy Daily and Edgar 
Rachel. 

Two former professional boxers, 
Staff Sgt. Ray Mabry and Cpl. 
Horace Weiser, arg assisting Lieu- 
tenant Lempesis with handling the 
men. 


Winchester 3rd 
Is Great Guns 


With a Garand 


JEFFERSON BARRACKS, Mo.— 
Tracing his ancestry back to the 
man who sired the famous rifle, 
Pvt. James P. Winchester III, 359th 
Technical School Squadron (Special), 
anticipates drawing a bead on a 
Jap with the same acumen that 
made his uncle a world’s champion 
marksman. 


Pvt. Winchester, who hopes to 
serve as a rifle instructor, has been 
pressing triggers since he was eight 
years old. He won the Delaware 
state handicap shoot last season, 
blasting 97 clay pigeons of the 100 
released, and later in the year 
claimed a world record for consecu- 
tive hits when his shots dropped 112 
pigeons at Salisbury, Md. In the 
North-South shooting match at 
Washington, D. C., he shattered 98 
pigeons but failed to win a prize. 

The 24-year old soldier’s uncle, 
Henry M. Winchester, is a profes- 
sional target buster, five times state 
winner and holder of the world’s 
championship for indoor clay target. 
Uncle Henry, a sniper in World War 
I, trained his shotgun on enemy 
grenades, bursting the German tos- 
ses harmlessly in midair. 

Carrying on the Winchester tradi- 
tion is Pvt. Winchester’s 10-year-old 
sister Mable who is showing unusual 
promise with a shotgun. 





Former | College Stars 
Join Others At Upton 


CAMP UPTON, N. Y.—Two more 
athletes have come into the fold 
here. They are John F. Paratien, a 
5-letter man from Springfield 
(Mass.) college, and Ralph V. Hed- 
berg, former New England inter- 
collegiate pole vault champion from 
Rhode Island State college. 

Private Paratien earned his var- 
sity letters in basketball and base- 
ball and since his graduation last 
June has coached basketball, base- 
ball and soccer at Ten Broek Acad- 
emy in Franklinville, N. Y. 

Private Hedberg’s 13 feet %-inch 
vault won the New England pole 
vaulting for him in 1939, and earned 
him a spot in the IC-4A meet that 
year. Hedberg accumulated three 
letters as a thinclad. 





Homestretch Falter 
Fatal to Broncos 


FT. WARREN, Wyo.—A five-game 
winning streak snapped for the 
Quartermaster Replacement Train- 
ing Center Broncos when Lowery 
Field’s cagers uncorked a fourth 
period spurt to eke out a 36-34 deci- 
sion. 

Until the fatal fourth, the Broncos 
had the situation well in hand. 
Then Lowery racked up 10 counters, 
holding Ft. Warren to a lone goal 
to cop the contest. 

The Broncos are rampaging at a 
44-point game average. Jules Rivlin, 
Marshall college star, heads the 
herd with 57 points. 
Fordham University center, with 56, 
and Hugh Salisburg, Purdue flash, 





und class and Delbert McGee, 126- 
Class. 








Jim Drury, 


Mather Field Cagers’ Late Spurt 
Tailspins Moffett In Extra Heat 





MIGHTY MITE with a lethal 
right, 126-pound Pvt. Billy 
Bracken, 41st Armored Inf., Ft. 
Benning, Ga., is busily blitzing 
the 2nd Armored Div. into 
submission. The anti-tank crew 
gunner is an odds on favorite 
to carry off the division tour- 
ney. 
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MOFFETT FIELD, Calif. — 
Paced by Ronnie Harris, former 
all-coast forward from Idaho 


University, Mather Field’s air- 
men overcame a slight half-time 
advantage held by the Moffett 
Field basketball team to defeat 
the Flyers, 56 to 54, in an over- 
time period last evening in the 
Sacramento junior college pavil- 
ion. 

Harris, playing center for the 
Mather quintet, tallied 16 points dur- 
ing the game, but had to yield indi- 
vidual high scoring honors to Bruce 
Hale, Moffett’s slim forward, who 
was given All-American rating at the 
University of Santa Clara last year. 
Hale rang up 19 digits. 

Coach Lieut. Elbert “Lefty” In- 
man’s Flyers led at the half-time 
gun, 33 to 30. At the end of the 
regular playing time the score was 
deadlocked at 52-52. With close to 
30 seconds remaining in the five 
minute extra period, Bob Nieu, ex- 
All-American from DePaul, tanked a 





Boxing at Jefferson 


JEFFERSON BARRACKS, Mo.— 
Pvt. Mario Gregorio, former physical 
director for the Boys’ Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C. and one-time instructor 


Sgt. Masters 
ABC's After 
30-Year Drill 


FT. SILL, Okla.—After practicing 
for 30 years, Sgt. Maj. C. E. Scull, 
of the 18th Field Artillery Regiment, 
mustered courage to match strikes 
with the nation’s best bowlers and 
carried a prize check away from the 
American Bowling Congress tourney 
at St. Paul. 

In his first big time match, Sgt. 


t 
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Washington Private Whoops Up 


of fighter George Abrams, now is at 


Corps replacement training center, 
hoping to promote a program of mass 
boxing instruction and an extensive 
sports program in the 28th Technical 
School Squadron (Sp) to which he 


Camp Meade, Md., arrived at Jeffer- 
son Barracks January .15. His wife, 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Gregorio, still lives 


conducting a boxing clinic in Wash- 
was a Boys’ Club director of city 


clinics. In connection with athletics, 
Gregorio had written a comparative 
study of the youth movement in vari- 
ous countries. At Georgetown Uni- 
versity, 
Foreign Service for six years and 
was active in sports and scholastic 
circles. 


pects to plan tournaments, 
competition, evening shows and spe- 


cial events in much the same way 
as he did at Washington, D. C. MAKE 
— eannen arte NEW 
Both Win Bars In FRIENDS 
Thru our PER- 


Twin Brother Act 





set-up to win for Mather. 


Moffett’s chances were greatly 
hampered when Hale went out of 
the game with three minutes remain- 
ing in the regular tilt.on four per- 
sonal fouls. The game itself was 
rough from start to finish with sev- 
eral near-fights being averted. 

Shortly after the end of the con- 
test officials of both aggregations 
tentatively arranged for a second 
game to be played in San Jose 
within the next two weeks. Should 
Moffett wind up on the long end of 
this game the third and deciding 
“rubber” fray will be played in Sacra- 
mento’s Civic auditorium, a game 
which will decide the mythical West- 
Coast service championship. 


Batteries Answer Ball Call 


Ft. Niagara, N. Y.—Wintry winds 
still howl mightily and the start 
of the baseball season is two months 
away, but 16 battery candidates 
began daily workouts under the 
watchful eye of Sergeant James 
Moody in the Post Gymnasium. 
Practice for the outfield and infield 
candidates is expected to get under- 
way in two weeks. 

Besides himself, pitcher-manager 
Sergeant Moody has four veteran 
batterymen returning. 


Barracks 


he Jefferson Barracks Army Air 


s attached. 
Gregorio, who entered the Army at 


n the national capital. 
Once active with Ken Overlin in 





ngton, the soldie: athletic specialist 


eagues for sports, tournaments and 


he attended the School of 


In his squadron, Pvt. Gregorio ex- 
league 














@ SONAL SERVICE 
dedicated to the 
promotion 
of friendships. 
Discriminating 
7 clientele, all 
religious faiths. 
Special Membership Fee 
For Service Men, 
Write or Telephone Grace Bowes 


AMERICAN SERVICE 


236-AT West 70th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone ENdicott 2-4680 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—The Orf 
twins, ends on the University of Mis- 
souri’s 1940 Orange Bow! team, sport 
similar second lieutenant bars at the 
FA Replacement Center here. 

Lt. Roland A. Orf, ex-New York 
American progridder, is athletic and 
recreation officer of the 12th FA| 
Reg. His twin, Lt. Robert Orf is in 
the officers’ pool, which offers re- 
fresher courses at the artillery 
center. 




















ALL IT COSTS 
IS ONE BUCK! 








SERGEANT MASTERS 


Scull rectified a weak second game 
with a pin splattering 232 final game 
for a 583, enough pin fall to put him 
in the money. He has his eye fo- 
cused on the head pin of the ABC | 
tourney which will be staged at 
Columbus, O., this year. 

Best known sports figure at Ft. 
Sill, Sgt. Scull played football and 
baseball for the past 25 years, was a 
boxer of note and in 1935 and 1936 
claimed the post golf championship. 


Brooklyn Dodger Chattel 
Faces Big League Foes 


CAMP POLK, La.—A fighting ex- 
marine whose minor league baseball 
contract is cherished by the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers brought his catching 
talent to the 3rd Armored Division. 

Pvt. Howard Lonon, who leather- 
necked in the Far East for one hitch, 
will don mask and mitt when the 
post nine squares off against visit- 
ing big league teams in spring train- | 





with 47, are next best hoop finders. 





To Send Army Times to the Folks Back Home 
For the Next Eight Months! 


That's all—just inclose a dollar with the coupon below and we'll 
send ARMY TIMES for the next eight months to any address in the 
vu. S. A 

Your folks want to keep up on what the Army. is doing, what's hap- 
pening each week. Everyone in your family will read ARMY TIMES 
each week—every issue packed with news and features about the 
Army. 

Give them a break—spend a buck—our special offer is continued— 
Eight Months For One Dollar. Subscribe Today! 


ARMY TIMES 


Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. 
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rate to receive your own copy of ARMY TIMES in camp each week. 
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Houston, Tex. 


ROZ RUSSELL pinch-hits in a barbershop quartet between 
acts of “Funzatire,"” which showed recently at Fort Sam 


—Signal Corps Photo 





No Problem’s Too Small 
For Sheridan Red Cross Head 


FT. SHERIDAN, Ill.—S. Grant Voorhees, former Red Cross head 
at Ft. Warren, Cheyenne, Wyo., and Ft. Custer, Mich., is the new 
field director at Ft. Sheridan, replacing Raymond C. Nelson, who 
was transferred to Denver as city director two weeks ago. 
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Croft 
Capers 


TMU UU 


CAMP CROFT, S. C.—Lt. Col. 
John J. McCormick, formerly of VII 
Army Corps headquarters at San 
Jose, Cal. assumed command of 
Camp Croft station hospital last 
week, succeeding Col. Wolcott Deni- 
son, transferred from camp. Colo- 


nel Denison had been commander of | 


the station hospital since Croft was 
activated over a year back. 
Over 800 Croft 50th Training Bat- 
talion Negro soldiers competed in 
field day exercises last Saturday as 
the battalion celebrated its first an- 
niversary of troop training. The 
day’s program was composed of va- 
rious military aid sports events. 
... What’s in a name Croft has 
a Private Misterkiewicz, and another 
soldier Private Joseph Ingratius Re, 
believed to be one of the shortest 
surnames in the armed forces... . 
Capt. William H. Hunt, who super- 
vised the establishment of military 
police details in communities in the 
Camp Croft vicinity, was transferred 
last week to duty at West Point, 
N. Y.—from which he was graduated 
in 1933. An Ottumwa, Ia., attorney 
in civil life, he was one of the first 
soldiers to come on duty at Croft. 
. . First Lt. Anthony R. Feeherry, 
Army Catholic chaplain, who for- 
merly servéd on the faculty of the 
Immaculate Conception seminary at 
Jamaica, N. Y., has assumed duties 
in Croft. ... The question of open- 
ing movie houses in nearby Spar- 
tanburg on Sundays has developed 
into a heated debate—and cinema- 
minded Croftites are looking on 
with deep interest. Affirmative side 
points out the Sunday flickers as a 
needed additional recreation for sol- 
diers, while negative arguers cite 
city’s USO fine facilities and the 
four large theaters in operation on 


Croft reservation, which screens 
programs on the Sabbath. ° 
Croft soldiers speaking French, 


Spanish and Italian more fluently 

than they do English, or wish the 

reverse to be true, will be guests at 

a series of informal parties under 

‘the sponsorship of Spartanburg ci- 

é Vilian recreation officials. 
ee 8 > Or eee 
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Voorhees, 37 years old, of Prescott, 


Mich., was superintendent of schools 
there before accepting the Red Cross 
position in 1939. He is a graduate of 
the University of Michigan. 

Outlining the general functions of 
his organization at Fort Sheridan, the 
new field director declared, “Enlisted 
men confronted with problems of a 
personal nature affecting themselves 
or their families back home may find 
the help they need by talking things 
over with a member of our staff. 

“Such matters need not be of an 
emergency nature,” he added. “Al- 
though most of our work here has 
to do with cases involving illness, 
death or other emergencies in which 
a soldier needs help quickly, we 
handle numerous cases which simply 
require advice and guidance based 
on years of experience in handling 
family case work problems.” 


Voorhees and his staff have moved 
into the newly completed Red Cross 
administration building, first struc- 
ture at Fort Sheridan financed by 
Red Cross funds. The building will 
be formally dedicated next week with 
an open-house reception, but the 
exact date has not been determined 
as yet. 

The building conforms to local 
types of architecture. It was de- 
signed to contain offices in one wing, 
living quarters for Red Cross per- 
sonnel in the opposite wing, and lec- 





ture and reception rooms in the 


3 Key Officers 
Leave the Staff 


The War Department General Staff 
lost three key officers due to retire- 
ments this wek. 

Maj. Gen. Emory S. Adams, Adju- 
tant General, was retired at his own 
request from active service today af- 
ter more than 43 years of service. 
He has been The Adjutant General 
since May 2, 1938. 


Maj. Gen. Robert M. Danford, 
Chief of Field Artillery since Mar. 


26, 1938, retired today at his own 
request. 
Maj. Gen. J. K. Herr, Chief of 


Cavalry, retired today after service 
as head of the Cavalry Army since 
March, 1938. He has been one of the 





horses in war. ' 
epudiansamuanne - 


strongest advocates of the use of 
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nm oe . 








BITS OF BLISS 
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By Pvt. Oscar Williams 
FORT BLISS, Tex.—At 





last the 
“Huddle Girl” of the ist Cavalry 
Division, Mary Ann Mercer, song 
starlet of NBC, arrived for her long- 
expected visit to the hard-bitten but 
womanwise troopers of this Cavalry 
post. ¢ 

The party thrown by the soldiers 
was a huge success. There was only 
one drawback. Mary Ann could not 
sing. She had laryngitis. 

Fort Bliss troopefs suspected sa- 
botage. They were inclined to be- 
lieve that their “Huddle Girl” picked 
up her defection of the larynx at 
Camp Wheeler a week prior to her 
Bliss visit. 

But everyone had a good time 
anyhow, especially Mary Ann. 
Nearly $190,000 worth of defense 
stamps and bonds had been pur- 
chased by soldiers in competition to 
see which outfit got to be official 
escort to Mary Ann. 





AUTOGRAPH 

Pvt. R. Williamson, 35th MP Com- 
pany, who is in William Beaumont 
General Hospital near Fort Bliss 
with a fractured back, can boast an- 
other autograph today—but it isn’t 
on paper. 

It’s the name of Rosalind Russell, 
movie actress, and it’s on his chest. 
Miss Russell scribbled her name 
across the cast that has kept him 
immobile since a motorcycle acci- 
dent in California on Jan. 3. 





CONTRIBUTION 

Tech. Sgt. Andrew E. Tropieck, 
Headquarters and Service Troop, 8th 
Engineers, entered his orderly room 
and plunked down four tobacco 
sacks. 

The sacks were filled with pennies, 
$7 worth of them. 

The sergeant was adding his bit 
to the growing amount sunk by 
members of the lst Cavalry Division 
in defense stamps and bonds. 

“For Uncle Sam and Mary 
Mercer,” he glowed. 


Ann 


HONORS . 

The ist Medical Squadron, Ist 
Cavalry Division, walked away with 
top honors in the competition be- 
tween organization to see which out- 
fit could buy the most Defense bonds 
and stamps and thereby win the 
right to chose an individual escort 
for Miss Mary Ann Mercer, visiting 
“Huddle Girl.” 

The Squadron won on a per capita 
basis, $39 per enlisted man spent 
since Jan. 1 on stamps and bonds, 
and it was largely due to one man 
—Set. John R. Broadhurst, Troop A. 


Seven Of Army’s Ele 
Generals Are Still Aliygh ( 


Only eleven men have held the grade of general in the U 


States armed forces in the history 


approved March 3, 1799. The posi-% 


are now alive, records of the War Department reveal. 
The office of “general” was established by an Act of Conp 
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of the nation, and of these, 
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tion was created because of the 
seeming imminence of war with 
France, but no one was appointed to 
this grade, and in 1802 it ceased to 
exist. 


George Washington had held the 
grade of “General and Commander- 
in-Chief” of the Continental Army, 
from June 15, 1775, to December 23, 
1783. On July 3, 1798, he was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United States 
Army. 

The grade of general was revived | 
in 1866, with Lieutenant General 
Ulysses S. Grant receiving the first 
appointment to that rank. Later, 
Lieutenant Generals William T. Sher- 
man and Philip H. Sheridan were 
also elevated to general. 


There were no other appointments 
of this grade until October 6, 1917, 
when John J. Pershing, then Com- 
mander of the A. E. F., was named 
a general. The same day, Tasker H. 
Bliss was made a general, and on 
May 20, 1918, Peyton C. March was 
advanced to that rank. 

The next appointment of a general 
was that of Charles P. Summerall on 
February 23, 1929, who had succeeded 
Major General John L. Hines as 
Chief of Staff on. November 21, 1926. 
An Act of Congress of February 23, 
1929, directed that hereafter the 
Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army should have the rank and title 
of general. 


Succeeding General Summerall was 
Douglas MacArthur, who became 
Chief of Staff and general November 
21, 1930. General MacArthur was 
succeeded by General Malin Craig 
October 2, 1935, and General Craig 
was succeeded by General George C. 
Marshall, the present Chief of Staff, 
September 1, 1939. General Mac- 
Arthur was reappointed general 
(temporary) December 18, 1941, and 
designated Commanding General of 
the Far East Command. 

Of the seven generals now alive, 
two, General Marshall and General 
MacArthur, are now on active duty; 
General Pershing was retired Sep- 
tember 13, 1924, but retains the title 
of “General of the Armies of the 
United States”; General March re- 
tired November 1, 1921; General 
Summerall retired March 31, 1931, 
General Craig retired August 31, 
1939, and General Hines retired May 
21, 1932, and was advanced to the 
grade of general, June 15, 1940, under 
a special Act of Congress. General 
Hines had retired as a major general. 

The complete list of generals and 
the dates of their appointment fol- 
lows: 

General Ulysses S. Grant, July 25, 
1866 

General William T. Sherman, 
March 4, 1869 

General Philip H. Sheridan, June 
1, 1888 


General John J. Pershing, Octo- 
ber 6, 1917 

General Tasker H. Bliss, October 
6, 1917 

General Peyton C. March, May 20, 
1918 

General Charles P. Summerall, 


February 23, 1929 

General Douglas MacArthur, 
vember 21, 1930 

General Malin Craig, October 2, 
1935 

General George C. Marshall, Sep- 
tember 1, 1939 


No- 


General John L. Hines, June 15, 
1940 
General Douglas MacArthur (re- 


appointed December 18, 1941) 
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This War Doesn’t Need 
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to greet Mary Ann when her plane 
landed at the Municipal Airport. 

Later Troop B of the 7th Cavalry 
clopped off escorting Mary Ann as 
she rode from the airport to the 
Officers Club in an _ old-fashioned 
“Tallyho.” 

Total in cash and pledges sold to 
personnel of the Division since Jan- 
uary 1 amounted to $187,849.65, fig- 
ures showed. 
FRIEND 

Recognition for the “unhesitating, 
efficient, and cool manner” in which 
Pvt. Willie C. Nabham, Fort Bliss 
Military Policeman, performed his 
duty in a recent attempted robbery 
came last week in a citation by Lt. 
Col. Alexander B. MacNabb, Provost 





Sgt. Broadhurst bought no less 
than $6,000 worth of the total of 
$10,000 worth of stamps purchased 
by the unit. 

The famed 7th Cavalry walked off 
with the honors of purchasing the 
highest total of bonds, no less than 
$31,234.25. The regiment was drawn 
‘up in the shape of a hugé horseshoe 





& 


Marshal. 
Nabham protected another soldier, 
Pvt. J. D. Morgan, Troop B, 7th 
| Cavalry, from the assault with 
knives of two men. According to 
| the citation he threw himself be- 
| tween Morgan and the two men, 
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SEACTC 
Notes 


SOUT LALLA | by P 


MAXWELL FIELD, Ala.—The gif General 

British axiom that “Everything ge sssista” 
for tea” had a first hand demon, oer 
tion at Gunter Field, Ala., last ae 
A class of RAF cadets assembled if General 

their gym suits for the regulg report 
ercise period. Their ingtmugaspecial m 
counted noses and found that gy il 
them were missing. A Checkup 3 tagged 
vealed that the six had broken ef t 
on the way to the drill field whe charge 
kindly housewife invited them jy 

They explained their abge Promotes 
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tea. 
by saying they didn’t. wish to be major 
polite. m, oe 








ASSIGNMENT 
Here’s a device used by one of 
Southeast Air Corps Training 6 
ter’s military police detachments 
keep soldiers looking neat as p 
Each morning the detachment 


















Twelve | 
igadier | 












lined up for formal inspection om, ar 
the officers check over the sold n K. ¢ 
from head to toe, looking for qgentina; § 
kinds of flaws in dress. The pqpeents, ¢ 





ingtc 


dressed and neatest men in the 
r, Mitel 


are detailed as guard for the, 
















theater for that day. Duncan, S 
= yers, Vi 

A Shaw Field school squ Wolfe, 
doesn’t know whether to blame Woot 
quarantine on Nazi sabotage or mpwisht J. 
tural causes. Three of the Clawso. 





ron’s men recently came down wi 
a minor ailment and the 
squadron was put under a 
ing quarantine for 10 days, 
The disease—German measles, 
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separab 
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NO PROGRESS 

Some women just can’t get used 
military symbols. At least theyt 
this story on a belle from Man 
mery, near which both Maxwell 
Gunter Fields are located. It semple. Neve 
that she was out with a secomgmen |! 
lieutenant who took great pride ijt them | 

















the gold bars on his shoulders. A 
the evening wore on, she asked} beli 
how long he’d been in the Army, pack caln 


“A little more than a year,” heme easy tc 
plied. ight and 

At this, the unmilitary 4 
gave him a very cool look: “Whilj The ne 
she exclaimed, “you've been in tigohnny’s 
Army for more than a year least, 
haven’t got a single stripe on yommighty | 





















arm?” ne Re 
ve his 

FIRSTS it of Ne 
George Washington had nothing@hight ha 
Shaw Field’s first class of A in and 
Cadets, who left last week for her in 
vanced schools at Moultrie and Va@f the ol 
dosta, Ga. The father of our @ came 


try was “first in war, first in pet 
and first in the hearts of his count 








men.” rm,” he 

Aviation Cadet Class 42-D was i Then ¢ 
first at the primary school at Déelbst the 
nettsville, first at the Air O'May she 











Basic Flying School at Shaw f!@@ourse, , 
and now is the first to report to way bu 
the advanced schools at Spence ould 
in Moultrie and Moody Field Gay pr 
Valdosta. hinking 


“Damr 
Cash Progratth 
Opens Mar. 2c 
What 


PINE CAMP, N. Y.—The Wat "hit why 
partment has granted permission 
8s thin 





licking 


the Blue Network to originate * 
“Service With a Smile” radio MBean 
gram from Pine Camp on March % point 
for a coast-to-coast broadcast ¥}, th 
8 to 8:30 p.m., EWT. 

The program will consist of 
teams of four soldiers each, comm], 
ing on questions and answers. 
prizes to teams and individual 
member will amount to approxi™ 
ly $200 per program. In addition 
the quiz portion of the broaetls, 
there will also be a contest for , 
ers and possibly instrument ae 
Several days before the pros 
auditions will be held to select t “ 
men to compete for prizes © 
$15 and $10, to be judged by the #f 
plause of the audience as register’ 
on the applause-a-graph. There 
be a professional accompanist for ¥ 
auditions and singers. - 

Ben Grauer, Garry Moore, and © 
Doty will be masters of ceremol 
and announcers for the program. 
broadcast is sponsored by the ’ 
| Clark Candy Company. 
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then ‘shot one” of them through the 
shoulder. : 


Zip Your Lip! ‘ 


HAH 
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» New AG: 
Others 
omoted 


GTON, D. C.—Ad- 
ment of Brig. Gen. James 
Ulio to the post of adjutant 
meral of the Army and pro- 
sion of Maj. Gen. Joseph W. 
ajjwell to lieutenant general 
i a list of 20 nominations for 
- promotions made this 
sk by President Roosevelt. 
General Ulio, who was serving 
assistant adjutant general, will 
the rank of major general with 
new post. He succeeds Maj. 
Emory S. Adams, retired. 
General Stillwell, who recently 
reported slated to be sent on 
al mission to China, was made 
temporary lieutenant general. 
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+» last 
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that sir Thirteen of the temporary pro- 
Checkup mA vions went to air corps officers. 
broken ruliset of the promoted officers are 
ield whee charge of combat units. 

them in Promoted from brigadier general 
cir abseMl major general are Follett Brad- 
sh to bei. Drew Field, Fla.; George C. 


mney, Wright Field, O.; Oliver P. 
hols, Washington, D. C.; Henry 
F. Miller, Wright Field, O., and 
inh McT. Pennel, Ft. McCellan, 



















y one of j 
aining ( 


Twelve colonels named temporary 
igadier generals are: Westside T. 
on, army air base, Orlando, Fla.; 
» K. Cannon, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
tina; Samuel M. Connell, Quarry 
ights, C. Z.; Benjamin F. Giles, 
gton, D. C.; William E. Kep- 


pection 
the s 
‘ing for 


in 





Or thenier, Mitchel Field, N. Y.; Asa N. 
bncan, Savannah, Ga.; Bennett E. 
rs, Washington, D. C.; Kenneth 
1 squ Wolfe, Wright Field, O.; Ralph 
© blame Wooten, Washington, D. C.; 
tage or ight J. Johns, Langley Field, Va.; 
the Clawson Roop, and Dr. George C. 
down wipuuham, Washington, D. C. 
the 
Pr a 
a, Johnny 
measles, 
(Continued From Page 4) 
| inion, now and forever, one and 
by ' parable.” 
om Monigg There were ancestors of Private 
Miaxwellamonnny on both sides of that strug- 
d. It seme. Never in all history did oppos- 
h a secommgmen have more in common. None 
vat pride it them fought for gold or gain or 
oulders. All of them believed what 
e asked believed deeply. And, looking 
ie Army, pack calmly and without passion, it 
year,” hemp easy to see that all of them were 
ight and that all of them conquered. 
ry dam At San Juan 
ok: “Whi The next war made of Private 
been in tohnny’s grandfather a celebrity. Or, 
a year alt least, almost a celebrity. If a 
ipe on yommighty leader, bearing the magic | 
me Roosevelt, hadn’t decided to 
e his campaign hat for the bene- 
of New York photographers you 
i nothing @hight have seen moreethan just the 
of Aviait@hin and mouth of Johnny’s grand- 
eek for her in a picture on the front page 
rie and the old “World.” That’s how close 
»f our ¢ came to fame. Incidentally, Mr. 
rst in peaPulitzer, himself, wrote the caption 
his counlor that one, “Rough Riders Re- 
urn,” he alliterated. 
2-D was l Then came the day when Germany 
‘ool at Peiest the World War. That was the 
Air Olay she sunk the Lusitania. Of 
Shaw , We didn’t get into it right 
port to way but it was a mortal cinch we 
Spence Fould with people thinking the 
y Field Bay Private Johnny’s father was 


hinking. 
“Damn it, we're a free people and 

g0 where we want to go, when 

want to go and no maniac with 
turned up mustache and a spoke 
mrking out of the top of his tin 
umet can stop us. ... Even if 
does call himself “Der Kaiser.” 
What he really meant was. . . 





r. 


} t. 
ne ut why should we try to explain it? 
riginate r n Private Johnny’s father began 
— thinking with, “Damn it,” the 
rn March ns stock should have dropped 
adcast f Points. That was, as the sayifg 
the beginning of the end. Be- 
sist of you don’t have to dress up a 
sch, com in Democracy with fancy 
wert 8s. You say what you mean and 
vidual te you go out and prove that you 





nt it. Which was what Private 






OXUE 
Pradition amny‘s father did. 
, prod” BOW we come to Private John- 
-st for sitf’,,> Battery, 7th Battalion, 3rd 
s 24 





nt, FARC, himself. He is the 
hero of this story, only he hasn’t 





‘umen 









rog 
* ann a. * chance to prove it. 
izes of ybe you think he will turn out 
i by the just about the best soldier in 


Army? Well, he might, but not 
essarily. We admit he’s got a 
; neperitage. But in America, who 






s register 
There 
anist for ® 










For America is a land peopled by 
ns of men who dared, who were 

afraid. The heritage of each of 
~~ all of us is proud and rich. 
are Americans. Our fathers be- 

“ 4nd in their belief evolved a 
bition which no power un- 
nm can ever destroy. 

A$ Adolph Hitler and his oh, so 





re, and 

ceremo! 
rogram. 
y the D. 











Shorty 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex. (Spe- 
cial)—The boys in Headquarters 
battery, 160th Field Artillery, 
thought they would have a little 
fun with Master Sgt. Fred Hardie 
one night last week. So they short- 
sheeted his bed. 

Hardie came in a tired man and 
hit the hay. His buddies chuckled 
to themselves in anticipation as he 
crawled in between the shorted 
sheets, 

But not a sound came from 
Hardie. His tent mates investigated 
and discovered that Hardie was so 
short that his feet didn’t touch the 
bottom of the short sheet. 





General Metzger 
Commands Stewart 


mand of this antiaircraft training 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Brig. Gen. 
Earl H. Metzger has assumed com- 


center. 

General Metzger arrived on the 
post from Fourth Corps Area head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga., where he 
was assistant chief of staff in charge 
of plans and operations. 

He is the fourth general officer as- 
signed by the War Department to 
command the huge antiaircraft post 
here. General Metzger succeeds Col. 
Ralph C. Tobin, who has been in 
temporary command. Colonel Tobin 
is commanding officer of the 207th 
CA (AA). 


2 More Marse Roberts 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—Two Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee’s of the future 
may look back on this cantonment as 
the start of their Army careers. Corp. 
Robert E. Lee, of San Francisco, has 
been selected for infantry officer’s 
training at Fort Benning, Ga., and 
Pvt. Robert E. Lee, of Chicago, for 
artillery officer’s training at Fort 
Sill, Okla. 


SQUAREKNOTTING 


SQUAREKNOTTERS! Make belts, 
handbags, etc. Quality cord samples 
with catalog free. Beginners’ book, 
catalog and samples, 10c. Special 
Regular $1 book with 50c beginners’ 
outfit, all for $1. P,. C. Herwig Co., 
Dept. AT-10, 121 Sands St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 














REAL ESTATE 





LAND IN FLA, N. J. and CALIF. 
$1.00 monthly buys an acre. F. Delker, 
2107 W. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“RIFLESCOPES, TELESCOPES, 
ETC.” 














LENSES Build your own tele- 

scope, fleld glass, 
microscope, riflescope, etc. Assort- 
ment of fifteen lenses—$1.00 postpaid. 
Slightly chipped on edge. Satisfaction 
absolutely guaranteed. American Lens 
Company, 324 N. Mayfield, Chicago. 














WATCHES AND JEWELRY 





ELGIN & WALTHAM WATCHES 


Send for new illustrated 
watch and jewelry catalog. 
Many attractive $3 50 
buys. Make extra P 

money, too. From 


Plymouth Jewelry Company 
163 Canal St., Dept. A, N. Y. 


Discriminating Camera Fans! 
RAY'S FOR MORE VALUE— 
BETTER SERVICE 
8 Exposure Rolls, 


2 Raykraft Prints = 
OEE EIEN snsrttenitininsceesbistiiitaniaistadlihialiaitintiamaane 25e 
Miniature Rolls enlarged 3 to 6 times, 8 ex- 
posures, fine Raykraft prints, 25c. 16 exposures, 
50c. MM., 36 exposures, 3x4 Raykraft en- 
largements, $1. Unexcelled quality. Prompt 
Service. Leaders since 1920. 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 


DEPT. 45-E, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


ey CHOICE. 


of 3 OFFERS. 


ORDER BY HUMBER - ROLL FILMAGHINE DEVELOPED 
1, Bight Finerfotos and Two Pro- 5 
COIN 


SOLDIER !— You will be amazed at 
our quick service and quality work. 


FINERFOTOS, Bex 898-SZ Minmeapolis, Mina. 








4 








1. Sixteen Finerfotos ........ 
3, Eight Finerfotos and One Beau- 
tiful Colored Enlargement ° 











MISCELLANEOUS 


OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills, the 
friendly, progressive veterans com- 
munity in Firida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms. 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, 
phyr Hills, Florida. 
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PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite Deckled prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 








ROLL DEVELOPED. 16Deckledged Perma- 
nent prints, 25c. Reliable, Fast Service. 
Photo-Lab, 1806 8. Wabash, Dept. E. 
Chicago. 





Three Prints each good negative in 
roll, 25c. Reprints, 3c. 
Fred N. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 


16 SPARKLING LIFETONE PRINTS, 
beautiful Hollywood enlargements, free 
Leathertone frame and photo wallet only 
25c. . Free photo album with first order. 
Lifetone Studios, Dept. A-298, Des Moines, 
towa, 
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ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 Artistic 
Deckled Edged Permanent Prints, 
25c. Reprints, 2c each. 100 Reprints, 
$1.50. “As reliable as Uncle Sam’s 
Mail!” MIDWEST PHOTO, ROOM 
573, Janesville, Wis. 





16—REPRINTS—25c; 80 Reprints, $1.00 
Rolls developed, 2 prints each negative 
and FREE Enlargement Coupon 25c. 
Douglas Phote Co., Springfield, Illinois. 


READ 


Archibald Black’s 


STORY OF FLYING 
267 Pages, 6x9, 66 Photo- $2.75 


graphs 

Here is the sweeping and Incident- 
packed chronicle of man's conquest of 
the air,. beginning with his earliest as- 
pirations and ending with his plans for 
the future. Black tells of the early ex- 
periments of Maxim, Langley, Curtiss, 
Zeppelin and the Wrights and of the 
trials of a budding industry. The author 
had had personal experience in avia- 
tion dating back to 1910; he knows avia- 
tion inside out; and he knows how to 
bring you the personalities, the suc- 
cesses and failures that make up its 
story. 


ARMY TIMES 


Daily News Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


QUALITY FIRST! 
6 or 8 Exp. Roll Dev. & Printed 
One Set of Prints....... .. D5e 


Two Sets of Prints 
Reprints, 3¢ ea. 


BEE FILM CO. 
Station H, Portland, Oregon 














NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class mater, If you mail 
our films with message enclosed, 
IRST class postage must be af- 
fixed. It is best to wrap your 
rolls well, tie securely and ad- 
dress plainly with your name and 
address on cover. 

















PHOTO FINISHING 





SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 





JUMBO PRINTS, bigger, deckledge, per- 
manent; try one order, 25c. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, Minneapolis. 








Rolls Developed, two prints each and 
two Free Enlargement Coupons, 25c. 
Reprints, 2c each; 100 or more, 1%c. 
Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo, 





SPECIAL OFFER. Your roll finished. 
Each picture made 4x6. Enclose 30c 
nd mail to Rexograph Photo Co., 
ox 99, Springfield, ILL 
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PHOTO FINISHING 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged 
Prints, 25c. 16 Exposure Rolls, 50c 
Argus rolls, 3c per enlarged prints. 
MOHART FILM SERVICE, West 
Salem, Wis. 








ROLL developed, 2 prints each good nega- 


tive (limit 16 prints), 25¢ comm. Reprints 
2c each. Star Photo, Box 149, Denver, 
Colorado, 





FREE Sample Photos, price list, 
mailing envelope. Write today. Rall 
developed, 16 prints, 25c. Fast service. 
Star Photo Service, 20 W. Jackson, 
Chicago, Ill., Dept. A. T. 


20 reprints 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll 
developed 16 prints and 2 professional 
enlargements 25c. Prompt Guaranteed 
geevice. Filmshop (AT 22) Sweetwater, 
‘exas, 








AGENTS WANTED 





Money Making Sensation. Sell Birthday 
card assortments 30c up. Request fa- 
mous All Occasion $1 box on approval. 
Hedenkamp, 343 Broadway, Dept. G-19, 
New York, N. Y. 





EXCLUSIVE money making opportunity. 
Sell military uniforms, insignia, novelties, 
etc. Send for free 32-page catalog and 
complete details. March Military Equipmént 
Co., 155 East 34th St., Dept. AT, New York. 





IMMEDIATE SERVICE—Rolls_ devel- 
oes. 16 fadeless Beautitone prints, 25c. 
~~ and premium coupons in- 
cluded. Giant Snapshots, Army Dept., 
Green Bay, Wis. 








RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 


—_— 
Lieut. Wm. L. Stephens, Jr. 


AF | PER COPY 
e POSTPAID 
Here's a 


book for everyone who 
wants to know how to shoot and how 
to become an expert marksman. The 
author describes and illustrates the 
technique of rifle marksmanship in 
the following chapters: 

You, Too, Can Become An Expert 
Marksman; The Target Rifle; .22 
Caliber Long Rifle Ammunition; 
The Sportime Scope; The Shoot- 
ing Coat and Glove; The Score 
Book; The Rifleman’s Kit; Regu- 
lation Shooting Positions; Sights, 
Sighting and Aiming; Trigger 
Squeezing; pe and Hold- 
ing: Cleaning and Care of the 
Rifle; Target Reading and Wind 
Direction; and Range Routine. 


Army Times 


Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. 








JUMBO PICTURES 


BIGGER! BETTER! 

The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing low prices— 

8 exposure"roll developed and one Jumbo 
from each negative 25c. 

6 exposures 12 exposures 40c. 

16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 66e. 
36. exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3e. 
All films developed fine grain. 

Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference, 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 


Box T St. Paul, Mina. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 
And 16 prints, or 8 prints 25¢ 











| CANDID 35mm Film Developed 
Free Mailing Containers 





and 2 enlargements 
and 36 3x4 Prints 
MERCURY STUDIOS, Dept. 20 





REPRINTS................2¢ ench, 100 for $1.50 
18 Exposure Roll 
109 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, DI. 














“FIRST AID” 


«+ for your .. 


ELECTRIC 


RAZOR 
ALL MAKES 


Let us make your old electric shaver work 
like new! Guaranteed repairs by factory ex- 
perts. Prompt service. Surprisingly low 
prices. Send in your razor for an estimate. 


PACKARD Shaver Div, 480 Lexing- 


1°. 


Military Lighters 
5Oe Fes 
Postpald 

Choice of Army and}: 
Air Corps Colorful }© 
Emblem Designs}, 
Beautifully Engraved | 
in Full Colors! 
Packed in Individual |; 
Gift Box — Makes 
Attractive Souvenir | ¢ 
Gift Item. Not a3 
Novelty but a Relia- |: 
ble Lighter. Fully ; 3 
Guaranteed. Order 4 
Yours Today! 4 


Brinker Suppl ‘ 
tinker upply Co. 





























ton Ave., New York City. 





ox 
Steubenville, Ohio 








“_the Best Investment 
| Ever Made!” 


—writes Brig. General David L. 
Brainard, U. S. Army, Retired. 


He referred to the $1,400 in Mem- 
bership Patronage Dividends he 
had received since joining this 
Association ... with a lifetime of 
similar benefits to come! 

Scores of other Army and Navy 
officers have written us unsolicit- 
ed testimonial letters of the finan- 
cial benefits they have enjoyed 
since joining. Our present roster 
of 257,000 members comprises a 
cross-section of both Army and 
Navy .. . active, reserve and re- 
tired. 2,400 retail stores welcome 
their patronage. 

You, too, may be eligible for mem- 
bership. One fee of three dellars 
($3.00) entitles you to membership 
patronage dividend benefits for a 
lifetime. There are no further 
dues or assessments. Write today 
for a copy of our new “Invitation 
to Membership” folder giving full 
details. 

ASSOCIATION OF ARMY AND 

NAVY STORES, INC. 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATION OF ARMY AND 
NAVY STORES, INC. 


the best in photo finishing. 


‘we are increasing our price 


beléw. 


Enlargements 


Quality Above Everything 


During the many years we have done Mail Order Photo 
Finishing, we have emphasized QUALITY above every- 
thing and have spared no expense to give our customers 


the same high quality and workmanship they have re- 
ceived in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so 


Our QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and printed with 
coupon good for 1 colored or 2 Plain 


MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 


We know our customers want 


s to make this service possible. 


Only 30c 





included) 


Any 6 r 8 Exp. Roll Developed and TWO Prints 
from Each Negative. (No enlargements 


Only 30c 





Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll 


largement included) 


tact Print from each negative. (No en- 


Developed and One Con- 


30c 


Only 





best negative 
Contact Prints without 
25 or more 2c each 

USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR 


seeneeeeeeeeseee 








Personal Stationery 
100 Sheets—100 Envelopes 


$1 Delivered to You 
Size of paper 6x10% inches. Envelopes 
to match. Both printed with your 
name and address. Please remit with 
order to 





ip! 
P ayan Aryans mutt very soon 
nd’ Hifonite 














S.J. GOULD, Montgomery, N. Y. 
Military Stationer 


730 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send one copy of 


“Invitation to Membership” folder 
and other information relating to 
benefits I will receive as member 
of your organization. 


NAME.. 


see eeee cereeeeetereesevecs a ceersecenss 


ADDRESS 























Reprints, 3x4 


ARROW PH 


Box 184 

















Eight Contact Prints and One colored enlarge- 
ment or two plain enlargements from 


Fine Grain Developing — 3x4 Prints — No Free Enlargements 
6 Exp. Univex 25¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill $1.00 
8 Exp. Rolls 35¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill $1.25 
12 Exp. Rolls 50c 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill $1.50 
16 Exp. Rolls 70c 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill $1.75 
18 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 "36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 


30c 


nisshteibinaeltenieall Only 
enlargements 3c each 
100 or more 1!/2c each 
CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 


or Jumbos 4c each 


OTO SERVICE 
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Army Times, WASHINGTON, 


D. C., Fepruary 28, 1942 














Ord Silence Campaign Chases Soldiers 


Radio, Loudspeakers, Juke Boxes 
Spreading Warning to Men of Post 


By PVT. DON ENGLISH 


Special to the Army Times 


FORT ORD, Calif.—One of the most intensive campaigns yet 
to be launched to keep valuable military information from the ears 
of enemy agents is in full swing at Fort Ord, California—center of 
one of the most heavily alien-populated areas on the west coast. 

Launched by the Fort Ord Public Relations Department and 
the Panorama, weekly post att the campaign was the first 


to be started by a post newspaper 
on the coast. 

Its scope goes farther than pub- 
licity in the military paper and the 
local papers in nearby towns which 
are furnished news dispatches regu- 
larly. Soldiers can’t tell when they’ll 
hear the warning—“Zip Your Lip,” or 
“Remember to keep military infor- 
mation out of your conversations.” 

The warnings overtake them in 
bars, on the streets, in barber shops, 
in their canteens and even on the 
sofa at the home of their girl 
friends. 

For example, each canteen has a 
juke box where an operator answers 
when a nickel is dropped into a slot. 
They request a number. It’s played 
and the operator will play a skit 
prepared and recorded by the pub- 
lic relations department. The sec- 
ond recording, of course, is free. 
However, a large number of soldiers 
frequently spend a nickel to have 
the recordings played. 

Radio Stations in Line 

Radio stations in the area also are 
cooperating with the campaign by 
giving spot announcements. They 
average about one each half-hour. 
The stations also allow the soldiers 
to use their studios in which to make 
the recordings for the juke boxes. 

You can see the effect to the radio 
publicity. If First Class Private 
Smith is about to kiss Mazie in one 
breath and tell her where his outfit 
is moving in the next, and the radio 
announcer warns him that Mazie 
might be an enemy agent—he’s going 
to think twice before he mentions 
his unit’s departure. But it prob- 
ably won’t keep him from kissing 
her so there’s no harm done. 

Besides the newspaper and radio 
pubjicity, the two Fort Ord depart- 
ments also use a powerful public 
address system which is mounted in 
a truck. 

Each evening when thousands of 
troops pile into buses to spend a 
few hours in nearby Salinis and 
Monterey the truck pulls up to the 
bus station. Again the warnings are 
made. Recordings of all kinds of 
gun fire are played between each 
announcement, The soldiers sense 
the importance of secrecy and have 


7 New Camps 
Designated 


Seven new training camps were 
named this week for distinguished 
general officers, whose lives or 
achievements were identified with 
the States where the camps are 
located. One of them was a Con- 
federate general in the Civil War. 

Camp Hood, Tex., was named for 
Confederate General John B. Hood, 
who organized and led the famous 
texas Brigade, Civil War. 

Camp White, Medford, Ore., was 
named for Maj. Gen. George A. 
White, 41st Div. Commander, promi- 
nent in National Guard activities in 
Oregon and Utah. 

Camp Atterbury, Columbus, Ind., 
was named for Brig. Gen. Wm, W. 
Atterbury, an Indianan, AEF Direc- 
tor-General of Transportation. 

Camp Gruber, Cockson Hill, Okla. 
Brig. Gen. Edmund L. Gruber wrote 
the “Caisson Song” while a lieu- 
tenant in the Philippines. He served 
many years in Oklahoma where he 
established the FA Firing Center at 
Ft. Sill. 

Camp Butner, N. C. Maj. Gen. 
Henry W. Butner, a North Caro- 
linian, commanded the ist FA 
Brigade, 1st Division in World War 1. 

Camp Carson, Colo. Brig. Gen. 
Christopher (“Kit”) Carson, the fa- 
mous Indian scout, was Indian .Agent 
in Colorado for many years. 

Camp Campbell, Tenn. Maj. Gen. 
Wm. B. Campbell, a colonel in the 
Mexican War, served in the Civil 
War and afterwards became gover- 
nor of Tennessee. 





Hostess Announced for Scott 
SCOTT FIELD, Il.—Appointment 


of an additional hostess to the staff 
of the service club has been an- 
nounced by Maj. Gen. J. M. Cum- 


mins, commanding the Sixth Corps 
Area. 

The new appointee is Miss Ann 
Mary Borkowski, 28, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 








a voluntary system of warning each 
other when one of them inadver- 
tently makes a slip. 

Civie organizations and Chambers 
of Commerce in nearby towns have 
seen the advantage of civilian coop- 
eration with the soldiers in the mat- 
ter of secrecy. 


They have furnished funds for 
printing huge posters made by the 
panorama art department. These 
posters are placed in aN kinds of 
business establishments. They im- 
press upon the civilians the neces- 
sity of not questioning the men b& 
cause it does seem rather unfriendly 
not to answer such a question, espe- 
cially when it’s asked in complete 
innocence. 

. Urge Discretion 

The civilians also are urged to 
keep to themselves all such infor- 
mation that they can’t help from 
picking up from soldiers whose con- 
versations doesn’t come up to stand- 
ards. 

Need for such a compaign was rec- 
ognized several months ago by Fort 
Ord officials when it became evident 
that the Monterey Bay area was a 
potential hot-bed for alien operators. 
Thousands of aliens—Japs and Ital- 
ians—live in the Fort Ord area. Only 
recently the FBI raided dozens of 
farms and homes and took scores of 
men and women into custody. 

The campaign, as far as the Fort 
Ord soldier-directors are concerned, 
is only begun. 





Calls are being made on downtown 
barténders. They are asked to warn 
talkative soldiers that enemy spies 
use such places advantageously. 


graph offices on the post and in the 
towns near the Fort. have started a | wire. 





SOUND TRUCK draws up to bus station and lets louse a blast 
every evening, catching men going to town. 


“voluntary” form of censorship. If 
a soldier wires a message that might | recognized his ability as ~ 
fall into the wrong hands, the mes- 
sage taker points the fact out to/geant. He is being assisted 
Western Union and Postal tele-| him. In practically every case the|classes by Sgt. Walter E 
soldier changes the wording of the 


Langevin, today 


Edwards. Officers 





MP’sLearn. 
From You 
Police Chief 


CAMP EDWARDS, 
Using 10 years police gs 
good advantage, Set. J. @& 


leading part in the instry 
officers and men of : 
Military Police Battalion in} 
hand combat and “Judo” 
held daily at Camp Ed 
A member of Company 4 
704th, one of the new milit 
units training at the Cape 
ment, Sgt. Langevin was _ 
to his rank 18 days after he. 
He résigned as _ police 
Acushnet, a post that he § 
five years, to join the 1 
The ex-chief remains as 
of the Southeastern Ma 
Police Chiefs’ Association, 
the youngest police chief i® 
ern New England and head 
of 30 regulars and 100 resery 
A solid-built six-footer, S¢ 
gevin conducts classes in dis 
prisoners, self-defense and 
hand combat. Officers of t 
MP unit will instruct their 
er finishing the course whi¢ 
one must attend. He is alg 
structor in the usé of the 
chine gun and shot gun. 
Sgt. Langevin is unms 
was in the National Guard 
time as a member of Heada 
Battery, 101lst Field Artille 
had the rank of sergeant, 
He joined the Army on § 
19 and was sent to Fort 
from where he was sent t@ 


forming military police 
structor and elevated him ' 


Winchester, a former rese 
officer of that town. 
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heroes right to your camp. 
Here are the two new comic 

magazines that men in the service are wild 
about. They are something entirely different... 
not “kid” comics, but true stories about real people. 


PECIAL war edition of REAL 

HEROES. All in one magazine, 
the stories of world leaders like 
General George Marshall, General 
Chiang Kai-Shek, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill . . . and leading 
them all, an inspiring original por- 
trait of President Roosevelt. Other 
fine comics features too, all in the 
current issue of REAL HEROES. 
Don't miss it! You will want to keep 
this special edition as a great rec- 
ord of leaders of the World at War. 


10°A COPY 


Parents’ Magazine Press, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 
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Comics that bring 
the world’s greatest 
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HE great MacArthur—read all 

about him! In TRUE COMICS 
you'll find the life story of our most 
popular hero of the day. And jn the 
same issue of TRUE COMICS, the 
thrilling saga of Capt. Colin Kelly, 
and other swell comics about men 
who have done big things. Get this 
important issue now! 


BOTH ON SALE 
AT THE CANTEEN 
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